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How strangely inconsistent are the actions of 
men! While the real benefactors of mankind are 
often disregarded—while the philanthropist, like 
a gentle stream diffusing verdure and fertility 
along its banks, glides unheeded on his noise- 
less way, till, like the stream, he hides his head 
in the Ocean of Eternity—while the political 
economist, whose reasonings, like the winds of 
heaven, winnow and purify the civil horizon, 
and scatter health and fragrance around, de- 
seends to the grave unmourned—and while the 
inventor of arts and sciences that, like the all- 
beholding sun, shed blessings upon all, on 
whom their light smiles, passes from the sight 
and the recollection away—men perpetuate the 
remembrance of the scourges of mankind, and 
pile the everlasting monument to those who 
have swept o’er the earth like a flood—who 
have overturned states, governments, institu- 
tions, and the forms and usages of life with the 
fury of the tornado, or, like the voleano, marked 
their fiery track with desolation, and struck 
with the lurid glare of their awful greatness, 
the sight and the senses of men. 

And as it is at the present day, so was it for- 
merly. While obelisk and pillar and pyramid, 

’ consecrated to posterity the memory of Egyptian 
heroes, distained with massacres and blood— 
and shrines and temples deified those illustrious 
only for their vices and their crimes, to an ex- 
tent that it was said by one of another nation, 
that it was more difficult in Egypt to find a man 
than a god—yet neither mausoleum nor pillar 
marked the humble resting-place of Theuth, the 
inventor of letters, who, more than any Egyp- 
tian—more than any son of Adam, is entitled to 
the love and gratitude of mankind, and their 
everlasting remembrance, for the magnitude of 
the benefits he has conferred. 

Nor have men been more grateful (so far as 
external manifestation is concerned) to the in- 
ventors of the sister-arts of painting and engrav- 
ing, than they have been to the inventor of writ- 
ing. Not only are memorials wanting to perpe- 
tuate their ggemories:—but oblivion has been 
ne cure even their names. Yet here 

alschin, or Maroumzin, (whichever you may 
be,) of the former, and Melanger, or Lauren- 
tus, of the latter, one at least of posterity, ac- 
knowledges the deep indebtedness of past ages 
and the present, to your inventions—and, in 
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memories. 

Many are the important uses to which letters 
are applied. Besides the every-day exchange of 
sentiment, through that mysterious intercourse 
which “ wafts a sigh from Indus to the Pole,” 
they bind together the past and the present, and 
collecting all that is truly valuable in science 
and morality, serve to abridge the labours and 
increase the knowledge of every student and 
moralist, successively, to the end of time—en- 
abling the earnest inquirer to comprehend more 
clearly truth, duty and interest, the real objects 
of living—and by a proper estimate of which, 
we are alone fitted to die. 

Poetry has employed her charms to adorn and 
recommend truth and virtue, and to throw a soft 
enchantment upon the otherwise dull and often 
barren pathway of life. 

History is another important subject on which 
writing is employed. It accomplishes over time 
the triumph which the telescope achieves over 
distance, and brings to the eye the great lumina- 
ries of other worlds. It makes us contempo- 
rary with the men of all ages and all countries— 
and sketches out, en masse, upon its ample can- 
vass, the countless myriads that have been 
swept to dust—leaving the general features of 
their characters and lives for our contemplation 
and benefit. 

But to few purposes have letters been ap- 
plied, more useful and interesting than biogra- 
phy. While history, in giving the outlines of a 
nation, affords a faint idea of particular persons, 
biography, in delineating the characters, fortunes 
and lives of individuals, is enabled to exhibit 
every light and shade, and specify minutely all 
those little natural peculiarities that distinguish 
man from his fellows. And while biography, 
in thus presenting us with a transcript of the 
features of the mind and the soul, redeems them 
from oblivion, it has powerful auxiliaries in the 
arts of painting and engraving, that snatch from 
the remorseless fangs of time the features of the 
face, and, on canvass, stamping them with im- 
mortality, bid the smile of beauty still mantle 
them, when they shall be shrivelled with age— 
aye, or wrapped in the dust of decay. 

What then do we not all owe in general to 
letters, painting and engraving ;—and you, Oba- 
diah Leatherby, in particular? Yes! there thou 


doing so, gratefully erects one stone to your | 
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art, Obadiah! °Tis thy very self, with thy 
rounded wazxen arms displayed like a prodigal 
beauty—thy tasselled cowl, a /e moine, and thy 
apron black and blurred, as Vulcan’s, falling in 
folds o’er thy corduroys. ‘Thou standest the real 
Obadiah, as I have seen thee in days of yore. 

Look at him, gentle stranger! and if you 
never saw the original—take the word of a 
friend—’tis a fuc simile of the late Obadiah 
Leatherby. Consult his physiognomy! (I would 
ask thee to study his craniology, as is the 
fashion now-a-days, were it not for the folds of 
that reverend cow! which he has upon his head.) 
Consult his physiognomy! I say. Note his 
brow, observe the movement of his eyes and 
eye-brows, and read the open expression of his 
mouth, and the lines scored upon his cheeks, 
and if you do not say that * Obadiah Leatherby 
must have been an easy, simple, good-natured, 
good-for-nothing kind of a man,’ why then / 
will say it for you. 

Well, Obadiah! thy painter and engraver 
have done more for thee, than they have done 
for some other geniuses whom I could mention, 
as will more fully appear, on a reference to the 
late September number of the Lady’s Book. 
They have given the features of thy face, and 
the form of the oufward man, most true to na- 
ture; and now, Oh, most mighty Theuth, first of 
writers, assist me, the Jast and least of thy de- 
scendants, to sketch the inner man, the striking 
features of the mind, and also the fortunes of 
the late lamented Obadiah Leatherby. 

“1 never saw the man in my life,’ I hear the 
reader exclaim, * but I will warrant it an excel- 
lent likeness—it is so much like a cobbler: but 
who are these on the right?—the little man in 
the hunting-shirt, with a face shrivelled as the 
witch of Endor’s, and the one leaning over him 
with the large nose and the larger chapeau.” 

Now, reader! that is right—I am glad to see 
you interested—but your curiosity is running 
into a wrong channel; and whereas I had pro- 
posed merely to give you the biography of Oba- 
diah Leatherby, I shall be compelled so to alter 
my original intention, as to give you a small 
sketch also of the personages respecting whom 
you have made inquiry. Be patient now, ask 
no more questions, give undivided attention, and 
I will tell you the history of the whole. 

Obadiah Leatherby, the son of Aquila and 
Abigail Leatherby, was born in the village of 
Baltimore, on the 22d of July, 1744. I like to 
be particular in dates, and give the day, the 
month and the year, with all accuracy. In an- 
swer to the why of the reader, here is the 
wherefore. The day on which the infant Oba- 
diah entered the world, was the identical day on 
which the sun entered the constellation te 
and his mother, who was particularly fond of 
astrology, immediately predicted that her son 
would be a roerer. Moreover, she was confirm- 
ed in her opinion, by his being born in a remark- 
able year. Now, it may be well enough to in- 
form the reader that all years which contained 
any two figures alike, were considered extraor- 
dinary; the above year, it will be seen, stands 
conspicuous for two fours. 

Full of the idea that her son would one day 
rise to be the “ enlightener of nations,” Abigail 
brought up her child with a great deal ‘ef tender- 
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ness, instilled into his youthful mind an ayer. 
sion to labour, and a love for her own particular 
lore, astrology, until he bid fair to become ag 
lazy and silly as herself. Obadiah’s father paid 
but little attention to his family, and contented 
himself with such enjoyments as a neighbouring 
tavern afforded. The genius of our young 
friend was not, therefore, unnecessarily cramp- 
ed by restrictions: for he was permitted to grow 
up free, fearless and “wild as the young ass’ 
colt.” Dividing his time about equally between 
going to school, fishing in the Patapseo, and 
hunting, Obadiah continued to blossom for great. 
ness, in his mother’s eyes, until he was fourteen 
years of age. It appeared evident to his mother, 
that he was about to distinouish himself in the 
world of letters. His genius evidently leaned 
that way, and was discovered in his fondness 
for her astrological rhymes, for a rhyming 
dream-book, and also some poetical snatches 
which he had learned from his father, such as 
the following: 


** And had the flood been liquor good, 
And Noah’s sons such lads as I, 
We'd drunk the deluge where it stood, 
And left the ark and Noah dry.” 


He was even said to have made, at an early age, 
several couplets, and to be very smart in finding 
out rhymes. 

But Obadiah was destined to meet with ob- 
structions, as all great men do, in early life. 
He was deprived of both his parents in one 
year, poor fellow! and was left inheritor of the 
astrological fanaticism of his mother, and the 
idleness and passion for strong drinks of his 
father, and—of property, not a groat. Many 
renowned men have risen without the aid of 
money,—why should not Obadiah Leatherby? 

Our young friend fell now under the care of 
the trustees for the poor, and was placed at the 


. dull, unpoetical trade of shoe-making, to a wor- 


thy old gentleman in the village. So the reader 
will conclude his genius was soon cramped over 
the cramping-irons and lap-stone. It is hard to 
take out of the flesh, what is bred in the bone: 
yet Obadiah’s master, by a vigorous plying of 
the strap, made laziness ooze out of the spirit, 
while blood sometimes oozed from the back. 
The consequence was, that, although Mr. Shoe- 
inghorn spoiled a good poet, he succeeded in 
making a pretty good shoemaker. 


* Just as the twig is bent, the tree ’s inclined.” 


Now, if Mr. Shoeinghorn, who was a very 
correct Quaker, could have had the bending of 
our young twig, he would have made a fine 
sapling of him; but his inculcations were merely 
as the fork that resists the early bent, which, 
being removed, the trunk in a good degree re- 
sumes its former tendency. The love of poetry 
and astrology, and idleness and brandy, though 
restrained in Obadiah, by the efforts of our plain 
prosaic Quaker, was not extinguished, but was 
secretly indulged in. In fact, Friend Shoeing- 
horn “had seotched the snake, not killed it;” 
and Obadiah only wanted fitting opportunity 
and temptation to prove “ Richard ’s himself 
again.” ' 

In musie, there are only seven notes ;—but, in 
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the sound of the lap-stone, but one;—I therefore 
need not detain the reader long upon the appren- 
ticeship of Obadiah Leatherby. There was no 
variation. It was the same dull routine of scol- 
loping leather, twisting thread and waxing it, 
hammering heel-taps, and joining together of 
the soles and bodies of shoes, late and early, un- 
til the soul and body of Obadiah were nearly 
disjoined. ‘The poor apprentice thought he had 
a sad time of it. His spirits were too much 
depressed to admit of his indulging the spirit of 
poetry, until, sometimes, in taking home shoes 
to customers, he dropped into the tavern, and 
obtained a glass, and then his “ genius plumed 
his heavenward flight.” 

But, among Obadiah’s greatest privations, 
was that of music. His master being a Quaker, 
would allow no singing in the shop, so he was 
denied the use of what would have been, in 
some measure, the solace of his woes. When 
he did get ont though, he made good use of his 
lungs, until he made the welkin ring again with 
the songs that had pleased him in childhood. 

Xpit Texas epegu—necessity causes inventions 
—was true in the days of Homer. So was 
itin the days of Obadiah Leatherby, and proved 
to be so in his own history: for, unable to sing 
in the shop of friend Shpeinghorn, he hit upon 
a happy Substitute, the playing of his several 
tunes upon the lap-stone; and although, as I 
said before, it contained but one note, by giving 
a stroke of the hammer to each note, he was 
enabled to make the resemblance of music, to 
his own infinite relief, and the annoyance of his 
Quaker master. 

But his apprenticeship was at length ended ; 
and it seemed that, from habit, he and his mas- 
ter had become better satisfied with each other, 
and concluded an agreement, as journeyman and 
boss, to continue their fortunes together. The 
Quaker had discovered, by instinct and a pecu- 
liar shrewdness of character, (what Gall has 
since scientifically proved,) that, where tdeulity 
and constructiveness exist in the same person, it is 
no difficult matter to transform the poet, the 
builder of lofty rhyme, to the mechanic—the 
builder of lofty palaces—aye, or the builder of 
lowly shoes, provided you can overcome the 
poet’s natural laziness. 

Now, being a Quaker, David Shoeinghorn 
execrated all flights of imagination in general, 
and Obadiah’s in particular; yet, although he 
could not endure his poetry of words, he was 
greatly delighted with his poetry of works. 
Reader! this is not a hard doctrine. I will set- 
tle the point. “ Poetry is the language of enli- 
vened imagination.” If this language be ad- 
dressed to the sense of hearing, it is the poetry 
of words; if addressed to the sense of sight, it 
is the poetry of works. His admiration of Oba- 
diah’s poetry, in the latter sense, discovered 
good taste in Friend David, for Obadiah ap- 

ared to have an innate perception of the swd- 
ime and beautiful, although he had never stu- 
died Addison, and understood all that Hogarth 
has written upon square and rotund, and straight 
and curve lines, albeit he never heard of Ho- 
garth’s name. And his conceptions were sub- 
limely embodied in substantial creations of lea- 
ther and wax. I say, then, David Shoeinghorn 
acted sapiently in retaining Obadiah as a jour- 





neyman: for, in so doing, he secured the ser- 
vices of one of the neatest and best workmen 
in the country, if not the very best. Whether 
some breakings out of the light of Phrenology, 
in the mind of the worthy Quaker, disposed 
him to select him, I cannot say. 

But, reader! do you believe in Phrenology? 
If not, let me convert you to it by an observa- 
tion of Obadiah’s head, when you see howit 
agrees with his character, as detailed and fo be 
detailed in his history. See beside the ear, No. 
9, constructiveness strongly developed—adjoin- 
ing that, No. 32, tune, equally strong—adjacent 
to that, No. 19, ideality, stronger—and, if we 
could lift that envious cow], and examine No. 
18, marvellousness, I would lay a wager that we 
should find it the strongest development of any 
of the organs. 

By-the-bye, I think it a good sign, where a 
young man, out of his apprenticeship, remains 
in the employ of his former master. For two 
years, Obadiah wrought journey-work with him, 
and had become quite grave and serious, since 
we are unconsciously assimilated to those with 
whoin we live. At the end of this time, David 
died; and our young friend Obadiah, who had 
laid by most of his earnings, took his stand, and 
continued the business. 

Changes took place. I have heard it remark- 
ed that a man’s dress and work-shop, discover 
his character—and a woman’s house, the house- 
keeper. I have thought so myself. ‘The plain, 
Quaker-looking sign of David Shoeinghora, that 
contained simply his name and calling, was 
taken down, and a dashing sign put up in its 
stead, with the name of Obadiah Leatherby, 
surrounded by shoes of all colours, lying in 
‘gay confusion,” and the following lines above, 
whether original or not, 1 cannot say: 


“¢ Sing!—Sing, ye heavenly muses! 
While I mend my boots and shoeses.” 


Would not this sign at once proclaim the poet- 
cobbler? But this was not the only change— 
the shop itself underwent some revolutions; 
and, as if to make up for lost time, the lap- 
stone, with the accompaniment of Obadiah’s 
voice, was going most uproariously, from morn 
till even. 

Young men are often surprisingly attentive to 
business, at first setting ont. They are pleased 
with their new honours, and try to make them- 
selves respectable, and increase their stock of 
worldly gear. The good advice of his Quaker 
master had been of much service to him, and it 
was hard for him to lay aside the restraint it 
had imposed. Yet Obadiah would sometimes 
“break out”? and frolic fora day ortwo. His 
affairs, however, continued to prosper as much 
as they could with the attention which he 
gave them. 

On the 8th of August, 1772, he was married 
to the widow Carter. The reason for sclecting 
this singular day was, because the sun repre- 
senting love, was midway between Leo and 
Virgo, the representative signs of the two lovers, 
or nearly so, as the lady, strictly-speaking, could 
not be called a virgin, having been married be- 








fore. Besides, the year had two sevens in it. 
The honey-moon passed away, as honey-moons 
gencrally do, and so the succeeding moons, for 
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~ atime. Obadiah, then, spent less time at home, 
less time at his shop, and more time with the 
tavern-keeper, and those who assembled at his 
house, to engage in village-gossip. Something 
‘was going wrong, evidently. Some said he had 
gotten a scold for a wife—others denied it—some 
attributed it to his natural laziness, and others 
to his love of brandy; and so, while every one 
enjoyed his opinion, nothing to a certainty was 
- At length it was whispered that Oba- 
diah and his wife did not live happily together. 
Although it had been only a little more than a 
= since they had become one, yet a neigh- 
ur, on going to the house, declared that he 
heard noise enough to dispose him to think they 
were a dozen, 

But what did they find to disagree about ?— 
That is not hard to answer. When did persons 
who wished to disagree, feel at a loss for some- 
thing to differ about? Where there is a want 
of mutual concession, there will soon be suffi- 
cient cause for umbrage. But, in this instance, 
tea was the subject-matter of dispute. Do not 
be incredulous, reader, for if it set two coun- 
tries to war upon each other, we may readily 
suppose it the cause of family-quarrels. 

As is usual in differences between man and 
wife, there were faults on both sides: for, while 
in spite of the voice of public opinion, and of 
men in high places, the wife of Obadiah conti- 
nued to drink warm tea, he himself drank cold 
tea, alias brandy. It will be recollected that the 
English Parliament of 1773, had determined to 
permit the East India Company to export their 
tea to the colonies free of duty. The objection- 
able impost, however, which was laid upon the 
tea, aroused the indignation of the colonies, and 
disposed persons to unite, to prevent all use of 
it in families. Obadiah was a thorough-going 
rebel, attended all the meetings that were held 
in his village, in any way growing out of the 
oppressions of the mother-country, and read and 
descanted upon the various articles that appear- 
ed from time to time in the Maryland Gazette, 
published in Annapolis, calculated to arouse the 
a ay to a sense of their danger. 

ut, in taking care of the affairs of the coun- 
try, he forgot his own, as happens with public 
men, generally ;—more than half his time was 
spent at the tavern, to the great neglect of his 
business. His wife, who foresaw that ruin 
must ensue from his idleness and intemperance, 
endeavoured to persuade him to purchase a 
small house and lot, which was offered for sale 
in the village, that, in her dowry, she might 
have some trifle to depend upon, which could not 
be spent. He had the actual sum, three hundred 
and sixty dollars, in hard money, but could not 
be prevailed upon to make the purchase. Im- 
bibing the spirit and the ideas of the writers of 
his favourite journal, Paca, Chase, Carroll and 
others, Obadiah said he plainly foresaw a war, 
but he was unwilling to pledge his “ fortune” 
in the cause, however he might have pledged 
his “life and sacred honour.” He thought, in 
the event of a war, his property might suffer, 
and he therefore preferred having money, a more 
portable article. 

Obadiah was a great friend to all Jiberals, but 
every drinking man must have his croney: Oba- | 
diah’s was Giles Halloway. The reader will | 








_Telish the joke so well. 


presently learn who Giles was. Like Xerxes, 
who declared that he would no longer buy figs 
of Attica, but have figs of his own, the colonies 
came to the resolution that they would have no 
more tea of England—but, if they did use it, it 
should be of their own—and making arran 
ments to prevent any teas being landed, they 
proceeded to discipline the militia, that they 
might be prepared for any emergency. Giles 
Halloway was the corporal in a company s0 
raised. In addition to this, he was one of the 
committee of vigilance, whose duty it was, after 
the manner of the ancient Ephori, to inquire 
into every man’s way of life, and see that no 
tea was used. The committee further had autho 
rity to destroy all tea found in houses, and to 
break the vessels containing the interdicted 
article. 

Obadiah and his particuliar friend Giles, had 
spent the night at the tavern, as they often did; 
and, in the morning, about breakfast-time, went 
together to Obadiah’s house, for the purpose of 
destroying the obnoxious tea, and demolishing 
the tea-pots. Corporal Halloway, after some 
hemming and hawing, explained the nature of 
his office and his visit, and made Mistress Sarah 
Leatherby acquainted with the fact that her hus- 
band had been informer against her. Mrs. Lea- 
therby had not gotten up in the most pleasant 
humour; and the appearance of her husband 
and his friend, after the night’s debauch, on such 
an errand, was not calculated to improve it. Her 
name-sake had called Abraham Jord, but she 
greeted her husband in rather a different style. 
I will not mention the title, but suggesting to 
the reader that it began with a D » leave his 
imagination to fill it up. 

She upbraided both, and especially the corpo- 
ral, for carousing on her husband’s money, and 
then coming to disturb her in the little domestic 
enjoyment which their intemperance had left to 
her. But expostulation and entreaty were in 
vain; the inexorable corporal proceeded to do 
his duty; he called for the tea-cady, and took 
up the smoking tea-pot from the table, to pour 
out the contents. Mrs. Leatherby was enraged; 
and, as the corporal seized the tea-pot, she 
seized the tea-kettle, and commenced a regular 
sprinkling of the legs of the intruders with the 
boiling liquid. Obadiah and the valiant corpo- 
ral were panic-struck, and rushed from the 
house, pel/-mell—one treading upon the other ;— 
and making good their retreat, reached the shop 
with rather less skin than they had when they 
entered it last. 

This was the corporal’s first engagement, and 
was rather unpromising, as it proved, however 
well he might stand fire, he could not stand 
water. But there was not all the “ pomp and 
circumstance of war,” to bring his courage to 
the sticking-place. By the time Obadiah reach- 
ed the shop, and began to consider the manner 
in which he had acted, the spirit which his wife 
had evinced, and the rapidity with which the 
man of war run from a woman, his natural 
good-humour returned, and he burst into a fit of 
loud langhter. The corporal did not appear to 
After he had been 
there some time, a stranger entered, and desired 
to be shown a pair of shoes. He was a stont 
little man, of most singular aspect, dressed in 3 
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hunting-shirt, and wearing a neckcloth of blood- 
red silk. Obadiah was struck with his appear- 
ance, and endeavoured to recollect where he had 
seen him; and, on recollecting, it appeared he 
had seen him the night before in a dream. ~- 

This would have seemed remarkable to any 
one, but particularly so to Obadiah, who put 

in dreams much faith. After trying on a num- 
ber of shoes, he appeared to obtain a pair that 
were likely to fit; but it took up so much time, 
that the corporal became hungry for his break- 
fast, and departed before the stranger had fitted 
himself. As soon as the corporal was gone, 
who often ridiculed faith in omens, dreams and 
wkens, Obadiah proceeded to tell the stranger 
how singular it was, that, although he had never 
seen him before, he knew him as soon as he 
entered the shop, for he had a vision of him in 
a dream. ‘The stranger observed a grave de- 
meanor, and a mysterious silence, while Oba- 
diah’s tongue, like the tick of a watch wound 
up with a certain length of chain, kept clatter- 
ing away, until it had run out the usual chain 
of dreams, omens, astrology, poetry and shoe- 
making, and then was still. 

By the time Obadiah had finished his speech, 
the stranger, who had all this time been busily 
engaged prying with the shoe-horn, had succeed- 
ein putting on one of Obadiah’s best. Now 
the shoe was a neat one, and retained its hand- 
some appearance, despite the lever-like opera- 
tions of the shoe-horn against the fulcrum of the 
siranger’s heel, and the shapeless mass of meat 
om which it was re-lasted; and the delighted 
man of wax, throwing his arms in every variety 
of attitude, looked ** things unutterable,”’ was in 
much extacy in beholding the workmanship of 
his hands, as Pygmalion of old, and exclaimed, 
in the fulness of his raptures, “ Fits you beau- 
tifully ! A splendid shoe! A very superior arti- 
ce, indeed! Oh! it really fits you toat/ It’s 
slick as the skin of your foot, stranger!” 

“Yes! and a good deal tighter,” said the tra- 
veller, then working his toes about, which had 
been blistered in walking, and puckering up his 
fee from pain, until from the wrinkles, you 
night have supposed him to have been the grand- 
father of the Sybil of Cuma, he called for an- 
other pair of shoes. Obadiah’s wrath began to 
be excited, 

“IT say, stranger! you have tortured about a 
dozen of my shoes out of shape with your crook- 
ed foot, and I cannot have my stock spoiled. 
The shoe fits you neatly—it’s the very thing.” 

“Tis not the very thing.” 

“Can’t I see that it fits you.” 

“Can’t I feel that it don’t fit me.” 

“Tt appears to me to be large enough.” 

“Tt is certain to me that it is too small. You 
can’t tell where it pinches me, but I feel it; I 
can’t tell where your conscience goads you, when 
you err, or how your wife mars your peace, and 
yet | am sure—for astrology” —— 

“ Astrology! did you say? Why really, now, 
stranger, give me your hand—you believe in 
astrology ‘—it reminds me of my poor dear old 
mother—rest her soul. Well, I am glad I find 
one person of my way of thinking. I thought 

it strange that you could tell me about my con- 
science and having a termagant for wife, and all; 





why she scolded me out of doors this morning. 
But, stranger, do you believe in dreams?” 

**Don’t I believe in them and dream them 
too. But is it not strange, that I should have 
the vision of you the identical night that you had 
one of me? Yes, I believe in dreams and astro- 
logy, and understand it too; and, between as- 
trology and this cane, which you see has a 
sphynx’s head, I can tell any one’s fortune. 
You must know Sphynx was a great Egyptian 
fortune-teller. Did you never hear of Sphynx?” 

** Not in all my life; but I’ll warrant my mo- 
ther knew all about him.” 

**'To be sure she did. But look at my cane, 
you see it has a sphynx head.” 

“ Certainly! it has a beautiful sphynx head.” 

** Now look,” said the stranger, * and see 
what takes place.” : 

As Obadiah gave attention, the stranger breath- 
ed upon the head of the cane, and the eyes of the 
monster moved. Obadiah was amazed, and 
opened his eyes wider to get a better view, and 
his mouth with them. The stranger immediately 
after appeared to be undergoing violent emotions, 
like those priests that sat upon the tripod of 
Apollo, and, as if full of inspiration, spoke. 
‘“« Thy destiny is remarkable ; thou wast endowed 
with the spirit of the lion at thy birth, but thou 
hast cast aside thy dignity and beaten back b 
Virgo, art declined to the crab, and like the crab 
thou art going with a retrograde movement. 
But what do I see ?”’ 

** Yes! what do you see ?’”’ eagerly demanded 
Obadiah. 

“* What doI see? I see a contest between Leo 
and Virgo, for a purse. Hark! don’t you hear 
money jingling ; it falls between the lion’s feet.” 

The stranger then commenced, and in a solemn 
voice, counted one, two, three, four, five, &c., 
until he counted three hundred and sixty. He 
said that was all the purse contained. Obadiah 
was overwhelmed with astonishment at finding 
the stranger able to name even the number of 
dollars contained in the purse, which had so 
often been the bone of contention between him 
and his wife. He had a smattering of planetary 
influence, but whew! what did he know in com- 
parison with this new Hermes. 

Either the sphynx, or his priest had now 
gotten out of breath, for the stranger sat for a 
minute in perfect silence, seemingly unconscious 
of Obadiah’s notes of interrogation and exclama- 
tions. But presently he began again, detailing 
many things of which Obadiah supposed himself 
alone conscious, Lyme excepting Corporal 
Halloway, and ended by saying that his stars 
and Obadiah’s ran together in an astonishin 
manner. The shoemaker had always cunghel 
his star with the corporal’s. At length the 
stranger obtained a pair of shoes that did fit him, 
in his own estimation, and demanded the price. 
Two dollars were named as the price. “ Why 
do youask me,” said the stranger, “* twenty-five 
cents more than you demand of others.”? Oba- 
diah admitted that he was right, and made the 
deduction. 

Deeply interested in the stranger, who ap- 
peared to understand every thing, and anxious 
to hear from him, more particularly wherein 
their fates ran together, he asked him to go with 
him to the tavera and take breakfast, as he was 
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afraid to go home to breakfast after the occur- 
rences of the morning, with which the reader 
has already been made acquainted. A morning 
potation put our two friends in good humour 
with themselves, and with each other, and gave 
them a sharp appetite for the hot muffins which 
were served up. They talked incessantly, or 
rather the stranger did, and his wisdom, in the 
estimation of Obadiah, outsolomoned Solomon 
himself. Obadiah’s love of the marvellous dis- 
him readily to accede to most matters 
h his strange friend strangely recounted ; 
but when he told him that he believed in, and 
actually could produce the philosopher’s stone, 
Obadiah laughed outright. 

“ What! the philosopher’s stone,” said Oba- 
diah, “that turns every thing to gold which it 
touches? Pooh! nonsense! Don’t think you can 
impose stuff like that on me. I’m not to be 

ulled so easily. Now let me tell you, although 
P believe firmly in planetary influence, and in 
dreams, I am not such a fool as to believe in 
witches that turn men to asses, simply by touch- 
ing them: nor in the philosopher’s stone, that 
converts to gold whatever it is rubbed against. 
Don’t take me for a numbscull !”’ 

«TI do not,” replied the stranger. “I take you 
to be a very sensible man ; but as we have finished 
our breakfast, let us go to a private room and 
I will convince you. I see you entirely mis- 
apprehend the subject.””. When they were seat- 


ed in an upper room, the stranger resumed, “I 
see, Mr. Obadiah Leatherby, that the film has 
never been removed from your eyes, that you 
might see the beauties of Alchemy, that science 


which embraces the doctrine of the philosopher’s 
stone. ‘To be brief, Mr. Leatherby, my name 
is Hiram Fudge; my residence Massachusetts, 
and I am a Freemason.” As Hiram Fudge 
uttered the last word, Obadiah’s hair began to 
bristle up, for although he did not believe in 
witches, he was firmly persuaded that Freema- 
sons could raise the devil, and he was terrified 
at the idea of being alone in a chamber with a 
man who could call up impey at will. “As I 
have just said, I am a Freemason, and have de- 
voted twenty years of my life to the recovery of 
that sublime science, the true spirit and meaning 
of which was lost when my namesake, Hiram of 
Tyre, the widow’s son, was murdered at Jerusa- 
lem. You recollect of reading of Hiram of Tyre 
in the Bible. I hope you are not aninfidel! Do 
you believe in the Bible, Obadiah a 


*“ Yes! 1 believe in the Bible, in dreams and | 


in planetary influence, but I don’t much believe 
in staying in the room with a man who can 
raise ‘old Harry at will.’ ” 

“ But be easy, for you are safe, and I will 
convince you. You recollect of reading, that, 
at Jerusalem, ‘gold was as the stones of the | 
street, and silver as nothing,’ from its abund- 
ance; but persons have never been able to de- 
termine where Solomon’s Ophir was, from 
which this gold was obtained. Two or three 
Ophirs have been found, but none of them 
abundant in gold. Now, Masonry explains the 
whole fact; this gold was obtained from other 
metals, by changing, through the power of the 
Philosopher’s Stone; and the two Hirams and 
King Solomon had the base metals, copper and | 








iron, &c. transmuted into gold, in forei 
and brought from Ophir by ships.” atlas 

“ But say, Mr. Fudge, why have not all per. 
sons, from the days of Solomon, made gold” 

“The reason is soon given. The two Hirams 
and King Solomon had solemnly obligated them. 
selves to impart the secret to no one, unless by 
consent of the three; and Hiram, of T'yre, be. 
ing suddenly slain, the secret was thus locked 
up forever.” 

“ Well, that is satisfactory ; but please inform 
me how the gold is changed, and what the Phi. 
losopher’s Stone is, and where it is to be ob. 
tained ?” 

“The Philosopher’s Stone, then, is not a 
stone at all—it is a kind of powder—but I will 
explain the whole to you. Excuse me, if | 
should appear lengthy. The system of the 
universe 1s stupendous, and past finding out. 
Yet, although every thing in it is so compli- 
cated, the first elements of things are exceed- 
ingly few; and, in order to form any substance, 
we are only to understand the constituent parts, 
and the proper portions, and unite them, and the 
substance is immediately formed.” 

‘*Stop a minute now,” said Obadiah; * what 
you say now, proves nothing for you—for if | 
take the proper constituents and the proper pro- 
portions to form wax—it does not follow that, 
if I touch that wax with a stone, it must be 
come gold.” 

“Yes, you are correct, but you forget that 
there is such a thing as a creative principle, that 
produces its like. There is the male principle 
and the female principle in the animal kingdom, 
producing their like; and you know, in the 
vegetable kingdom, there is the male principle 


| and the female principle, producing their like; 


and in like manner I maintain, in the mineral 
kingdom, there is the male principle and the 
female principle, producing their like, by a pro- 
per union; in fine, it is a law of nature, pervad- 
ing the universe. The only thing necessary, 
then, is to extract from gold the male principle, 
and to unite it to the female principle of some 
other metal, and gold is produced in any desira- 
ble quantity. ‘The influence of the planets”— 
here Obadiah was much interested—* upon the 
metals, is great. In fact, the sun and planets 
are representatives of the metals in the earth— 
the sun represents gold—the moon, silver—and 
the other planets, the other principal metals. 
These planets cause the transmutation of metals 
in the earth;—as a proof, in the same mine we 
find several ores together;—it is owing to this 


| cause. And it is not wonderful, for if the moon 


rules the tides of the ocean, and influences the 
mind, as is a fact, surely it may be thought to 
have effect upon the metals of the earth. But, 
is not that an Irish hone you are whetting your 
penknife on ?” 

** Yes, it is an Irish hone brought over by my 
grandfather; it was a piece of hickory once, 
but was converted to stone, in one of the 
loughs,”’ replied Obadiah. 

Hiram Fudge triumphantly seized the hone, 
and asked if it was more difficult to convert 
copper to gold, than wood to stone? This was 
unanswerable; and, added to planetary influence, 
which had been descanted upon, made our cob- 
bler a convert to Alchemy and the Philosopher's 
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Stone. Reader! do they not convert you? Only 
one thing puzzled Obadiah, which was, that the 
Freemason who must have been bound very 
solemnly by an oath to divulge nothing, should 
ell him every thing which he knew. He there- 
fore demanded of Hiram how he could believe 
the word of a man who had not regarded his 
th? 
“This was asked timidly, as he feared the 
supernatural power of Hiram. The answer was 
ery satisfactory. Hiram had never been regu- 

larly initiated, but had obtained possession of a 

Freemason’s books, who had died at his house ; 

and, giving almost unremitted attention, to in- 

werpret the obscurity of the language, had at 
jast found a key that unlocked the whole mys- 
tries, and put boundless wealth within his 

p. He was now on his way to the South, 

to find a distant relation of his father’s, who, he 
did not doubt, would enable him to put success- 
fully in practice his amazing discoveries. He 
had always known that there was some one 
whose destiny was linked in an especial man- 
ner With his own, and he was surprised to find 
that person in Obadiah ; and he was confirmed 
in the reality of the matter, by their having a 
sision of each other on the same night. Any 
metal would answer to commence with, but it 
would take five times as long to transmute lead 
as silver; and, as Obadiah had plenty of silver, 
ifhe would only commence with ten dollars of 
that, and make a trial, they could use any 
larger sum thereafter, if successful. 

There was every thing to induce Obadiah to 
join in the enterprise—he would no longer be 
compelled to bend over his shop-board for his 
daily bread—he would be immediately raised to 
independence—all the predictions of his mother 
were about to be realized, and his own aspira- 
tions. At all events, should they fail, it would 
be a small loss. 

Before coming to any final determination, he 
thought he must see what Astrology had to say. 
Itwas the 19th of January—on that day the sun 
left Capricornus—wherefore he came to the con- 
clusion that he was called upon to quit the stitch- 
ing of goat-skins, sheep-skins, and all other kind 
of skins, and follow fortune, where fate led the 
way. Obeying the instructions of Hiram, not to 
let any one know of their agreement—not even 
Corporal Halloway—Obadiah went home, and 
proceeded out on the Philadelphia road two 
niles, to a little vacant hut near to a black- 
smith’s shop, where he and Hiram were to make 
their first attempt. Hiram had not all the neces- 
sary apparatus, yet set to work, and after draw- 
ing several singular figures with his sphynx- 
head, and repeating some unintelligible lan- 
guage, probably Egyptian, and blowing the 
fire, and stirring the melted silver, and mixing 
it, succeeded in obtaining from the lower part 
of the crucible a very bright yellow-looking 
metal. 

Obadiah had kept generally out of the shop, 
for the fear of seeing some horrible apparition 
was upon him. He could not, in his mind, 
separate Alchemy and the Philosopher’s Stone 

from the black art. When he saw the shinin 
metal produced, he was in ecstacy; but he stil 
feltsome misgivings that it might not be gold, 
until he and Hiram hastened back to Baltimore, 





and understood from a jeweller, who kept near 
to the present Christ’s Church, that it was pure 
gold. He tested it with agua fortis, and pro- 
nounced it the ‘real grit.” 

Never was a man iu as much ecstacy as Oba- 
diah Leatherby; but he had been particularly 
instructed by Hiram Fudge to moderate his joy, 
as it might prevent their success, and make 
their secret a public affair. Restraining himself 
as well as he could, he thought this was the 
time “‘to make a spoon or spoil a horn,” and 
determined on having the whole three hundred 
and fifty dollars fused at once, and a “ tremen- 
dous quantity’ of the gold made. 

The Alchemist prepared himself with a bottle 
of aqua fortis, to test the gold which they should 
make—and Obadiah, with a bottle of brandy, 
and a boiled ham, and a loaf or two of bread, to 
stay the clamours of the stomach during their 
labours—and both set out again to the place of 
former operations. When they came here, Oba- 
diah insisted that Hiram should fuse the whole 
amount of silver, as it would finish the work at 
once, and make them independent in a few 
minutes. Such is always the way of the world— 
they think they can never get rich fast enough. 
Hiram stated the danger of a failure, and would 
not consent to melt more than ten dollars at 
a time. 

After making a pretty hearty meal, Hiram set 
out to the shop with his ten dollars, and the bot- 
tle of agua fortis; but Obadiah, who did not 
understand the process of transmuting to gold, 
and was rather afraid to be in the neighboarhood 
of the practice of a science which he consider- 
ed intimately connected with the black art, was 
contented to remain with the brandy-bottle, and 
hack away at the ham, the dissection of which 
he appeared perfectly to comprehend. Hiram, 
every now and then, came in and pledged Oba- 
diah in a cup, at the same time taking but little, 
himself. After a time, night set in, and Oba- 
diah’s head became heavy, and he laid it against 
the window-board, on which were the eandle 
and his purse, that he might rest. In fact, his 
head had not resisted the action of the aqua 
ignea, or fire-water, as well as Fudge’s gold 
nad the action of the aqua fortis—he was pretty 
considerably drunk. 

When he had been there a short time, a lar, 
serpent came into the room, having a head in the 
form of a sphynx, and began to wind itself 
around him, and as he shrieked for help, the 
author of all evil himself entered the room, en- 
veloped in flames, and upbraiding him for in- 
vading his peculiar province in studying his own 
particular science, was about to bear him off, 
when, by a great exertion, Obadiah roused him- 
self up from sleep, into which he had fallen, to 
perceive with dismay, that his purse wis gone, 
and that the candle had burnt his coat into the 
neck and had set fire to the old house. 

Looking in vain for his purse through the 
room, he hastened down stairs, and to the shop 
where he expected to find Hiram Fudge, but 
there lay the crucible—the fire was out on the 
hearth-stone of the furnace and the alchemist 
gone; gold, philosopher’s stone, sphynx’s head 
and all. Obadiah thought he detected a strong 
sulphurous smell in the shop, and he eame to 
the conclusion, that the fiend who had so oppor- 
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tunely called upon him, in visions, to save him 
from death, had actually appeared in reality to 
his less favoured friend and hurried him away. 
He warmed his shivering limbs by the fire of the 
hut as it blazed up and crackled in the midnight 
air, and then hurried back to the tavern with a 
speed to which fear gave wings. 

It is always customary, reader, after writers 
have created a difficulty to explain it away. I 
suppose [ must do the same. On the evening be- 
fore Hiram Fudge called at Obadiah Leatherby’s 
store to get a pair of shoes, he wasat the village 
tavern. It was there Obadiah had his vision of 
him, although he was so drunk that he did not 
recollect that his bodily eyes were, at least, open 
when he saw him. That night, as Hiram lodged 
in the room adjoining the one in which Obadiah 
and his particular friend, Corporal Halloway, 
slept, he overheard all that they said, and so 
drafted his imposture to suit the folly of Oba- 
diah’s character. I need hardly inform the rea- 
der, that the gold which he took to the jeweller 
was not transmuted silver, and that having made 
Obadiah perfectly drunk, he had made off with his 
me So it appears that the cunning and sphynx 

ead of Hiram was rather much for the credulity 
and sheep’s head of Obadiah Leatherby. 

Obadiah passed the night at the tavern. The 
villagers became acquainted with his severe loss, 
and the tidings were soon carried to his poor 
wife. Long after breakfast he returned to his 
house. It was the 20th January, 1774, the sun 
entered Aquarius—/he man with the watering pot 
—the imitator of the sun’s course entered differ- 
ently, for Obadiah entered with a brandy bottle. 
His wife, who had evidently waited breakfast 
for him, did not enter with the watering-pot, but 
the tea-pot, about which she and her husband had 
contended so often. 

Sarah Leatherby had been an affectionate wife, 
but the unkindness and intemperance of Oba- 
diah had, in a great measure, alienated her affec- 
tions. She had intreated, she had remonstrated, 
she had scolded, in order to reclaim him, but in 
vain. He had neglected his business—deserted 
his home—and, at last, lost the only resource 
against the emergencies of an unseen futurity. 
She quietly set down the tea-pot on the table, 
and making no reply to the reproaches of her 
husband, that fell on her as an “ enemy to the 
country,’ went to the cradle of their infant child, 
and taking it up in her arms, burst into tears. 
Obadiah sat reproved by the sorrowful silence of 
his wife; his conscience assured him, as he 
looked npon his family whom he had wronged, 
that although his wife had been an enemy to her 
country, he had been an enemy to his own flesh 
and blood. He besought his wife’s pardon for 
all the past, and proposed that if she would only 

ive up English tea, he would forever give up 
Trish whiskey and French brandy. The wife 
and husband were locked in each other’s em- 
brace. They caught up decanter and tea-pot— 
the vessels dashed against the pavement—and 
the “ hot tea’”’ and “ cold tea,”’ that had so often 
caused dissention and estrangement, mingled 
their streams together. 

Obadiah became a changed man. He was 
always in his shop, and not merely in his shop, 
but working night and day. His business extend- 
ed itself; he had need of more workmen; and in 


| the time, but he remained in his shop. 





ee, 


the increased attention paid by his apprentices 
and journeymen, owing to his own persona) over. 
sight, his profits were greater. In fact, he gare 
up poetry, dreams, astrology and the philoso. 
pher’s stone to repair, by hard Jabour, the breach 
which his own folly had made in his affairs, 
Nor was he unrewarded, for his labour and des. 
patch secured a more profitable custom. 

He left the other men of the day, as usual, 
to attend the tavern and discourse the politics of 
He was 
still pleased to hear of the patriotic proceedin 
of the rebels, but although he listened to his A 
friends, who came to tell him the news, he always 
worked at the same time. The Corporal called 
often to see his old friend, yet he could never 
— on Obadiah to go to the tavern with him, 

e had a smile for the Corporal, as before, and 
a hearty shake of the hand, but no time to idle 
away with him. He had thrown away all the 
earnings of his early life and was intent on mak. 
ing them up. He always returned from his shop 
* erect,”’ and met his wife with a smile, which 
was repaid in the same; and never was there a 
trifle to interrupt their happiness. Sarah never § 
complained of her cup of milk, and, in time, 
came to relish it very well. 

The domestic tea subject between Obadiah and 
Sarah had come to a happy termination. Not so 
the national, After some madcaps in Boston, in 
the overflowings of their zeal, had made a “ tea 
party” for the monsters of the deep, the clouds 
that had hung lowering burst in warfare o’er the 
land. Troops were collected in every direction 
to repel the invasion. Maryland was not be- 
hind the other colonies in furnishing men and 
supplies, and patriotic Baltimore, as she always 
has done, bore her part. The company to which 
Corporal Halloway was attached at length hed 
orders to march. The Corporal left the village 
with much regret—whether from love to Oba 
diah Leatherby or aversion to English bayonets 
I will not pretend to say. 

In course of time the Corporal was present in 
an action and, unable to run as erst he had done 
from the tea-kettle of Mrs. Leatherby, he stood 
his ground manfully, while bullets whistled 
about his head in every direction, and when, at 
length, it came to the use of the bayonet and he 
had received a slight wound in the left arm, he 
hewed about him with the fury of a wounded 
tiger, until the dead were piled around him in 
every direction. He was praised by his su 
riors—praise begot confidence—he determined to 
become, and actually became, one of the bravest 
men in the company. His good fortune and his 
bravery continued with him, until he was pro 
moted to the rank of Major. 

I will not pretend to describe Obadiah’s feel- 
ings, when he first noticed the account in the 
Maryland Gazette. Tears of gratitude poured 
down his face, and he shouted and laughed and 
clapped his hands, as he ran with the paper 
the house to tell his wife, until she feared that 
he had broken the compact and taken to drink 
again. He soon had the pleasure of receiving 4 
letter from Major Halloway himself, who in- 
formed him of his “ hair-breadth escapes” and 
the honours that had repaid them. Obadiah felt 
every link in friendship’s chain brightened up 
by this mark of condescension in the Major, in 
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recollecting him, and indited a long and affec- 
tionate epistle in return, informing him of his 


own good lack, and of the amazing wealth 


which he was likely soon to realize by his inde- 
fatigable attention to his trade, in which he was 
assisted by five apprentices and seven journey- 


en. 
although Obadiah did not find time to talk 
at the tavern, as before, he thought as much 
about his country as ever, and was able to do 
more; for, when the citizens of Baltimore, dur- 
ing the revolutionary struggle, almost stripped 
their own beds to send blankets to the suffering 
amy, Obadiah Leatherby sent a large box of 
shoes to Major Halloway, to distribute to such of 
the privates as were without them. Charity 
often has its reward even in this world—and so 
jt proved in this case; for the officers were 
moved by this magnanimous spirit of a man in 
humble life, and large supplies were ordered for 
the troops, from the store of Obadiah Leatherby. 
The increased custom trebly repaid the present. 

The engagement at Yorktown was the closing 
scene, and ended the war—giving to the free 
and independent States the right of governing 
and taxing themselves, and of having tea im- 
ported according to their own notions. After 

ce was proclaimed and the army disbanded, 
Major Halloway returned to his native village. 
His first visit was to his old particular friend, 
Obadiah Leatherby. He found him and the 
family of the Leatherbys, in a very beautiful 
three-story brick dwelling, which belonged to 
them, neatly furnished, and in the possession 
of a valuable stock, with ten times as much sil- 
ver as the Alchemist had run away with. Mrs. 
Leatherby appeared almost as glad to see him 
as her husband, and endeavoured to assist in 
entertaining him; namely, in listening to him; 
for the Major had so many battles and skir- 
mishes to describe, that no one else could find 
opportunity to speak. 

He appeared anxious to conciliate the lady’s 
good opinion, patted the cheeks of her little 

aughters, and attached his sword to the eldest 

boy, who appeared to be almost as proud of it 
as the owner. Supper, after awhile, was gotten 
ready ;—and the Major looked about for the ap- 
pearance of the fea-pot;—and when he sat down 
toa white cloth covered with an abundance of 
every thing except tea, he made his supper of 
good meat, bread, cakes and pure sweet milk, 
with the best relish imaginable. He could not, 
however, refrain from thinking that tea was 
kept from the table out of compliment to him- 
self, that he might not be reminded of the 
scalded ankles which Mrs. Leatherby had once 
given him. 

Now Major Halloway was fond of his glass, 
and would have found his imagination assisted a 
little by wine after supper, though perhaps at 
the expense of truth, yet, as every considerate 
man will respect whatever is done from princi- 
ple, he was pleased to find that a strict regard 
to their agreement, had prevented the wife from 

reparing tea, and the husband from obtaining 

iquor, to entertain even a friend. During the 

course of the evening, the Major proffered to 

pay Obadiah, himself, for the shoes which he 

ad been so kind as to send to the army; but 

Obadiah informed him that he had plenty of this 
32 





world’s goods without, and that all he would 
exact of him would be, the love and friendship, 
in future, which he had shown to him in the 
ast. 

. The Major, unfortunately, had contracted in 
the army a bad habit, which is too common 
with our military men—swearing—and putting 
a few blessings on the head of Hiram Fudge, of 
Alchemical memory, he wished to know if Oba- 
diah had ever heard of him. 

** Speak no evil of that man, Major!” replied 
Obadiah Leatherby; “if there is a man in exist- 
ence, to whom I am particularly obliged, ’tis to 
that man. He cured me of all my fooleries— 
dreams, astrology, and all—and robbing me of 
the little I had, discovered to me the truth, that 
the true philosopher’s stone is —— and 
economy—that these turn all to gold. I wish 
that I could see him, of all men, to thank him 
for what he has done ior me.” 

Scarcely had Obadiah ceased speaking, when 
a boy came in from the store, to inform him 
that a tinman wished to know if he would trade 
shoes for some “ notions in his line.”” Obadiah 
excused himself for a few minutes to his friend, 
and presently returned, accompanied by the 
veritable Alchemist, Hiram Fudge. When the 
Major was informed who he was, he scowled at 
him, as if he would have looked him through, 
and felt as if he could make daylight shine 
through him with his good sword. Present 
Hiram fumbled about in his old great-coat, ol, 
sitting down to a table, produced a purse, which 
Obadiah readily recognized as his, and counted 
out three hundred and sixty dollars, somewhat 
sooner than he had done before, when under a fit 
of inspiration. He offered to add the interest, 
but Obadiah would not receive it. 

Such a meeting of friends on the same day, 
and squaring up of accounts, was singular. 
Though he had no faith, now, in dreams or 
astrology either, Obadiah could not help con- 
sulting his magna charta of planetary influence, 
just for fun. It was the 23d of September, 
1784; the sun, on that day of balances, entered 
Libra. It was strange! 

A project entered the head of Obadiah Lea- 
therby, and what do you think it was? Why, 
to call in a painter, and have a sketch taken of 
the trio—The Major, Hiram, and Obadiah, as 
they appeared on the morning that Mrs. Lea- 
therby had put her husband and the Corporal to 
flight. It was also proposed to have, in the 
background, the dwelling of Obadiah, and Sarah 
in the door, where she remained conqueror of 
the field. The project was carried, nem. con. 3; 
and Obadiah, who, like Patrick Lyon, gloried 
in his trade, was taken in due character. iram 
Fudge was taken in his hunting-shirt; bat Ma- 
jor Halloway had an objection to appear in citi- 
zen’s dress—which was the actual dress, on the 
morning referred to—and required to be shown 
off in his military coat and chapeau, and wear- 
ing the heavy medal which his hardy valour had 
won. The painter was careful, and the like- 
nesses capital. 

I have nearly come to a close. The Major, 
full of honour, retired on half-pay, and conti- 
nued to drink brandy, to the inflammation of his 
large nose. Hiram Fudge continued to be an 
itinerant vender of small wares; and, in time, 
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declined in favour of his son Seth, who was the 
inventor, it will be recollected, of horn-flints. 
Obadiah and his wife lived happily together— 
still abstained from hot tea and cold—and, in a 
good old age, were gathered to their fathers, 
leaving behind them a worthy family, with a 
rich inheritance, in money and in honesty of 


character. Reader! my last story contained 
three morals. This one has four. Find them 
out! 


Sed 
DANIEL O'ROURKE, 


Peorte may have heard of the renowned ad- 
ventures of Daniel O'Rourke, but how few are 
they who know that the cause of all his perils, 
above and below, was neither more nor less than 


his having slept under the walls of the Phooka’s | 


tower. I knew the man well: he lived at the 
bottom of Hungry Hill, just at the right hand 
side of the road as you go towards Bantry. An 
old man was he at the time that he told me the 
story, with gray hair, and a red nose; and it was 
on the 25th of June, 1813, that I heard it from 
his own lips, as he sat smoking his pipe, under 
the old poplar tree, on as fine an evening as ever 
shone from the sky. 1] was going to visit the 
caves in Dursey Island, having spent the morning 
at Glengariff. 

*T am often axed to tell it, sir,” said he, * so 
that this is not the first time. ‘The master’s son, 
sa see, had come from beyond foreign parts in 

‘rance and Spain, as young gentlemen used to 
go, befure Buonaparte or any such was heard of; 
and sure enough there was a dinner given to all 


the people on the ground, gentle and simple, high | 


and low, rich and poor. ‘The ould gentlemen 
were the gentlemen, afterall, saving your honour’s 
presence. They'd swear at a body a little to be 
sure, and, maybe, give one a cut of a whip now 
and then, but we were no losers by it in the end; 
—and they were so easy and civil, and kept such 
rattling houses, and thousands of weleomes ;— 
and there was no grinding for rent, and few 
agents; and there was hardly a tenant on the 
estate that did not taste of his landlord’s bounty 
often and often in the year;—but now it’s another 
thing: no matter for that, sir, for I'd better be 
telling you my story. 

“Well, we had every thing of the best, and 
plenty of it: and we ate, and we drank, and we 
danced, and the young master by the same token 
danced with Pegyy Barry, from the Bohereen— 
a lovely young couple they were, though they are 
both low enough now. To make a long story 
short, I got, as a body may say, the same thing as 
tipsy almost, for I can’t remember ever at al], no 
ways, how it was I left the place; only I did 
leave it, that’s certain. Well, f thought, for all 
that, in myself, I'd just step to Molly Cronohan’s 
the fairy woman, to speak a word about the 
bracket heifer what was bewitched: and so as I 


was crossing the stepping-stones of the ford of | 


Ballyasheenough, and was looking up at the stars | 
and blessing myseH—for why? it was Lady-day | 
—I missed my foot, and souse I fell into the | 
water. ‘Death alive!’ thought I, ‘I'll be | 
drowned now!’ However, | began swimming, | 
sWimining, swiuuning away for the dear life, till 


‘ 


—————. 


at last I got ashore, somehow or other, but never 
the one of me can tell how, upon a dissolut 
island. 

*“] wandered and wandered about there, with. 
out knowing where I wandered, until at last | 
got into a big bog. The moon was shining as 
bright as day, or your fair lady’s eyes, sir (with 
your pardon for mentioning her,) and 1 looked 
east and west, and north and south; and ey 
way, and nothing did I see but bog, bog, bog;— 
I could never find cut how I got into it ; and my 
heart grew cold with fear, for sure and certain | 
was that it would be my Jerrin place. So I sat 
down upon a stone, which, as good luck would 
have it, was close by me, and I began to scratch 
my head and sing the Ullagone—when all of a 
sudden the moon grew black, and I looked up, 
and saw something for all the world as if it was 
moving down between me and it, and I could not 
tell what it was. Down it came with a pounce 
and looked at me full in the face; and what was 
it but an eagle? as fine a one as ever flew from 
the kingdom of Kerry. So he looked at me in the 
face, and says he to me, * Daniel O’Rourke,’ 
says he, ‘how doyou do? * Very well, I thank 
you, sir,’ says 1: ‘1 hope you’re well;’ wonder 
ing out of my senses all the time, how an eagle 
came to speak like a Christian. * What brings 
| you here, Dan?’ says he. * Nothingat all, sir, 
| says I: ‘ only I wish I was safe home again.’ ‘Is 
| it out of the iskind you want to go, Dan?’ says 

he. *°T is, sir,’ says 1: so I up and told him 
| how I] had taken a drop too much, and fell into 
the water; how I swam to the island; and how! 
got into the bog, and did not know my way out 
of it. ‘Dan,’ says he, after a minute’s thought, 
‘though it is very improper for you to get drunk 
on Lady-day, yet as you are a decent sober man, 
who *tends mass well, and never flings stones at 
me nor mine, nor cries out after us in the fields— 
my life for your’s,’ says he; ‘so get up on my 
back, and grip me well for fear you'd fall off, and 
I'll fly you out of the bog.’ ‘I am afraid,’ says], 
‘your honour’s making game of me; for who 
ever heard of riding horsebaek on an eagle be- 
fore?’ *’Pon the honour of a gentleman,’ says 
he, putting his right foot on his breast, I am 
quite in earnest; and so now either take my offer 
or starve in the bog—besides, I see that your 
weight is sinking the stone.’ 

“It was true enough as he said, for I found 
the stone every minute going from under me. 
I had no choice; so thinks I to myself, faint 
heart never won fair Jady, and this is fair per- 
suader.ce :—‘ I thank your honour,’ says I, ‘ for 
the loan of your civility; and 1°ll take your kind 
offer.” I therefore mounted upon the back of 
the eagle, and held him tight enough by the 
throat, and up he flew to the air like a lark. 
Little 1 knew the trick he was going to serve me. 
Up—up—up—God knows how far up he flew. 
‘Why, then,’ said I to him—thinking he did not 
know the right road home—very civilly, because 
| why ?—I was in his power entirely;—‘sir,’ says 











| I, ‘ please your honour’s glory, and with humble 
submission to your better judgment, if you'd fly 


| down a bit, you’re now just over my cabin, and 


I could be put down there, and many thanks to 
your worship.’ 

* ¢ Arruh, Dan,’ said he, ‘do you think me a 
fool! Look down in the next field, and don’t 
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you see two men and agun? By my word it 
would be no joke to be shot this way, to oblige 
adrunken blackguard that I picked up off of a cou/d 
stone ina bog.’ ‘ Bother you,’ said I to myself, 
but I did not speak out, for where was the use ? 
Well, sir, up he kept, flying, flying, and I asking 
him every minute to fly down, and all to no use. 
‘Where in the world are you going, sir?’ says I 
to him. ‘Hold your tongue, Dan,’ says he: 
‘mind your own business, and don’t be inter- 
fering with the business of other people.’ ‘Faith, 
thisis my business, I think,’ says I. * Be quiet, 
Dan,’ says he: so I said no more. ‘i 

“ At last where should we come to, but to the 
moon itself. Now you can’t see it from this, but 
there is, or there was in my time a reaping-hook 
sticking out of the side of the moon, this way, 
(drawing the figure thus Q- on the ground 
with the end of his stick). 

“* Dan,’ said the eagle, ‘I’m tired with this 
long fly ; I had no notion *t was so far.’ * And 
my lord, sir,’ said I, * who in the world axed you 
to fly so far—was it I? did J not beg, and pray 
and beseech you to stop half an hour ago?’ 
‘There’s no use talking, Dan,’ said he; ‘I’m 
tired bad enough, so you must get off, and sit 
down on the moon, until I rest myself.’ ‘Is it 
sit down on the moon?’ said 1; ‘is it upon that 
little round thing, then? why, then sure I’d fall 
off in a minute, and be iit and split,and smash- 
ed all to bits: you are a vile deceiyer,—so you 
are.” * Not at all, Dan,’ said he; you can catch 
fast hold of the reaping-hook that’s sticking out 
of the side of the moon, and ’t wiil keep you up.’ 
‘I won’t then,’ said I. ‘May be not,’ said he, 
quite quiet. ‘If you don’t, my man, I shall just 
give you a shake, and one slap of my wing, and 
send you down to the ground, where every bone 
in your body will be smashed as small as a drop 
of dew on a cabbage-leaf in the morning.’ 
‘Why, then, 1’m in a fine way,’ said 1 to my- 
self, ‘ever to have come along with the likes of 
you;” and so giving him a hearty curse in Irish, 
for fear he’d know what I said, I got off his 
back with a heavy heart, took hold of the 
reaping-hook, and sat down upon the moon; 
= a mighty cold seat it was, I can tell you 

at. 

**When he had me there fairly landed, he 
turned about on me, and said, * Good morning to 
you, Daniel O’Rourke,’ said he; ‘I think I’ve 
nicked you fairly now. You robbed my nest 
last year,’ (°t was true enough for him, but how 
he found it out, is hard to say,) ‘and in retura 
you are freely welcome to cool your heels dan- 
gling upon the moon like a eockthrow.” 

“* Ts that all, and is this the way you leave me, 

ou brute you?’ says I. ‘You ugly unnatural 
te, and is this the way you serve me at last ? 
Bad luck to yourself, with your hook’d nose, and 
to all your breed, you blackguard.’ “I was all 
tono manner of use ; he spread ont his great big 
wings, burst out a laughing, and flew away like 
lightning. I bawled after him to stop; but I 
might have bawled and called for ever, without 
his minding me. Away he went, and I never saw 
him from that day to this—sorrow fly away with 
him! You may be sure [was in a disconsolate 
condition, and kept roaring out for the bare grief, 
when all at once a door opened right in the mid- 
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had not been opened for a month before. I sup- 
pose they never thought of greasing ’em, and out 
there walks—who do you think but the man ia 
the moon himself? 1 knew him by his bush. 

*“**Good morrow to you, Daniel O’Rourke 
said he: * How do you do?’ * Very well, thank 
your honour,’ said J. ‘1 hope your honour’s 
well.’ * What brought you here, Dan?’ said he. 
So I told him how I was a little overtaken in 
liquor at the master’s, and how I lost my way in 
the bog, and how a thief of an eagle promised to 
fly me out of it, and how instead of that he had 
fled me up to the moon. 

“¢é Dan,’ said the man in the moon, taking a 
pinch of snuff when f was done, * you must not 
stay here.’ ‘Indeed, sir,’ says J, *’tis much 
against my will I’m here at all ; but how am I to 


-go back?’ * That’s your business,’ said he, ‘Dan: 


mine is to tell you that here you must not stay, 
so be off in less than no time.’ ‘I’m doing no 
harm,’ says J, ‘only holding on hard by the 
reaping-hook, lest { fall off.’ ‘‘That’s what you 
must not do, Dan,’ says he. * Pray, sir,’ says I, 
‘may I ask how many you are in family, that 
you would not give a poor traveller lodging; I’m 
sure ’tis not so often you’re troubled with stran- 
gers coming to see you, for "tis a long way.’ 
‘I’m by myself, Dan,’ says he; ‘but you'd bet- 
ter let go the reaping hook.’ ‘ Faith, and with 
your leave,” says I, ‘1’Il not let go the grip, and 
the more you bids me, the more I won’t let go: 
—so I wll.’ * You had better, Dan,’ says he 
again. * Why, then, my little fellow,’ says I, 
taking the whole weight of him with my eye 
from head to foot, ‘there are two words to that 
bargain; and 1’ll not budge, but you may if you 
like.’ * We’ll see how that is to be,’ says he; 
and back he went, giving the door such a great 
bang after him (for it was plain he was huffed), 
that I thought the moon and all would fall dowa 
with it. 

“ Well, I was ne myself to try strength 
with him, when back again he comes, with the 
kitchen cleaver in his hand, and without saying 
a word, he gives two bangs to the handle of the 
reaping-hook that was keeping me up, and 
whap! it came in two. *Good morning to you, 
Dan,’ says the spiteful little old blackguard, 
when he saw me cleanly falling down with a dit 
of the handle in my hand: ‘1 thank you for your 
visit, and fair weather after you, Daniel.” 1 had 
not time to make any answer to him, for ] was 
tumbling over and over, and rolling and rolling 
at the rate of a fox-huut. ‘God help me,’ says 
I, ‘but this is a pretty pickle for a decent man 
to be seen in at this time of night: Iam now 
sold fairly? The word was not out of my 
mouth, when whiz! what should fly close to my 
ear but a flock of wild geese; all the way from 
my own bog of Ballyasheenough, else how 
should they know me? the ould gander, who 
was their general, turning about his head, cried 
out to me, ‘Is that you, Dan?’ ‘The same,’ 
said I, not a bit daunted now at what he said, for 
I was dy this time used to all kinds of bedevil- 
ment, and, besides, 1 knew-him of ould. *Good 
morrow to you,’ says he, ‘ Daniel O’Rourke: 
how are you in health this morning?’ ‘ Very 
well, sir,” says I, 1 thank you kindly,’ draw- 
ing my breath, for I was mightily in want of 


dle of the moon, creaking on its hinges as if it | some. ‘1 hope your honour’s the same.’ ‘f 
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think ’tis falling you are, Daniel,’ says he. | 


* You may say that, sir,” says I. * And where 
are you going all the way so fast?’ said the 
— So I told him how I had taken the 

rop, and how I came on the island, and how I 
lost my way in the bog, and how the thief of an 
eagle flew me up to the moon, and how the man 
in the moon turned me out. ‘ Dan,’ said he, 
*1°ll save you: put out your hand and catch me 
by the leg, and I’Ill fly you home.’ * Sweet is 

our hand in a pitcher of honey, my jewel,’ says 

» though all the time I thought in myself that I 
don’t much trust you; but there was no help, so 
I caught the gander by the leg, and away I and 
the other geese flew after him as fast as hops. 

* We flew, and we flew, and we flew, until we 
came right over the wide ocean. I knew it well, 
for I saw Cape Clear to my right hand, sticking 
up out of the water. ‘Ah! my lord,’ said I to 
the goose, for I thought it best to keep a civil 
tongue in my head any way, ‘fly to land if you 

lease,’ ‘It is impossible, you see, Dan,’ said 

e, ‘for a-while, because you see we are going 
to Arabia.’ ‘To Arabia!’ said I; ‘ that’s surely 
some place in foreign parts, far away. Oh! Mr. 
Goose; why then, to be sure, 1’m a man to be 
pitied among you.’ * Whist, whist, you fool,’ 
said he, ‘hold your tongue; [ tell you Arabia is 
a very decent sort of place, as like West Car- 
bery as one egg is like another, only there is a 
little more sand there.’ 

“ Just as we were talking, a ship hove in 
sight, scudding so beautifully before the wind : 
* Ah! then, sir,’ said I, ‘will you drop me on 
the ship, if you please?’ ‘We are not fair over 
it,’ said he. * We are,’ said I. * We are not,’ 
said he: ‘If I dropped you now, you would go 
splash into the sea.’ ‘I would not,’ says 1: ‘I 
know better than that, for it is just clean under 
us, so let me drop now at once.’ 

** ¢Tf you must, you must,’ said he. ‘ There, 
take your own way ;’ and he opened his claw! 
and faith he was right—sure enough I came 
down plump into the very bottom of the salt sea! 
Down to the very bottom I went, and I gave 
myself up then forever, when a whale walked 
up to me, scratching himself after his night’s 
sleep, and looked me full in the face, and never 
the word did he say, but lifting up his tail, he 
splashed me all over again with the cold salt 
water, till there was’nt a dry stitch upon my 
whole careass; and I heard somebody saying— 
*t was a voice | knew too— Get up, you drunken 
brate, off of that;’ and with that I woke up, 
and there was Judy with a tub full of water, 
which she was splashing all over me ;—for, rest 
her soul! though she was a good wife, she 
never could bear to see me in drink, and had a 
bitter hand of her own. 

“** Get up,’ said she again. ‘and of all places 
in the parish, would no place sarve your turn to 
lie down upon but under the ould walls of Car- 
rigaphooka? an uneasy resting I am sure you 
had of it.’ And sure enough I had; for I was 
fairly bothered out of my senses with eagles, 
and men of the moon, and flying ganders, and 
whales, driving me through bogs, and up to the 
moon, and down to the bottom of the green 
ocean. If I was in drink ten times over, long 
would it be before I’d lie down in the same 
spot again, I know that,” 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
A SCOLDING. 


‘4 flourish trumpets ! strike alarum-drums.” 


For coxcombs—all the empty tribe— 
I care not, if they jeer or jibe : 

I would not have the foplings know 
The thoughts that in my bosom glow ; 
But, when one of a nobler kind— 
One that can boast a soul—a mind— 
When he can lend Ais voice to aid 
The noise that every fool has made 
At woman’s vanity—Oh! then 

The ink grows bitter on my pen! 


“ Here is, indeed, a treat. Let me sit down 
in the corner of the sofa; please to push me that 
footstool. Now for a genuine pleasure—the 
perusal of an outpouring of the noble and gener- 
ous soul of my friend Mare. I wish he were 
here to read it to me. I well remember the deep 
impressiveness of his peculiar voice and manner 
—he read to me his Prima Donna, Gina; andI 
held my breath to hear him, but I can’t stop to 
talk. Now for the Young Artist. Good! the 
contrast between the painter and the idler. One 
intent on garnering up a hoard of love and fame, 
looking to the future—despising the present. 
The other equally intent on throwing away, in 
the worse than frivolous daily round of dissipa- 
tion, all of feeling or noble aspiration nature had 
gifted him withal. Ah! that horrible Ugolino! 
Thy description is itself a picture. It is like 
thee, alllike thee, Marc. I am proud that I may 
call thee friend. I can see the enthusiast artist 
step back to observe the effect of the last mas- 
terly touch. Oh! the triumph of the moment, 
as he feels it ts a creation, that the Ugolino of 
the poet 7s before him; and his intellectual fea- 
tures unconsciously assume the expression of 
fiendish revenge that he would fain impart to 
his subject. Oh! what a moment to be tom 
away and dragged from the pinnacle of elevated 
thought, into the low and common current of 
earthly things.” 

Thus did I exclaim, on receiving and com- 
mencing the piece in the April number of the 
Lady’s Book; but when 1 had FinisHED, “a 
change came o’er the spirit of my dream.” I 
longed to be with thee, not fo praise thee, no! 
but that I might pour out upon thee all the in- 
dignant feelings that filled my woman’s bosom. 

What! the dion condescend to-attack the dove ; 
my chivalric friend, Mare Smeton, bring all his 
gigantic strength of intellect and depth of classic 
lore to the onset against woman! Yet, on cone 








sideration, it is like the chivalry of olden times. 
The knight who, like Marmion,— 
‘* Well was he armed from head to heel” 

In a good suit of Milan steel,”’ 


the contest, and trod down, triumphantly, be- 
neath the iron heels of his charger, hundreds of 
the poor, half-armed, foot-soldiers. 

‘“* The dear sweet creatures,”’ I hear you sneer- 
ingly exclaim, ‘doves/ no, friend Kate, jays 
—chattering jays—magpies—gaudy parrots.” 
But, Mare, I will rot strike my colours while 





my lance is yet unshivered.. Shame on thee! 
But stop, I will ake an allowance; perhaps 


and mounted on his proud war-horse, rode to. 
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you write under the influence of wounded and 
writhing feelings; thy Calanthe may, indeed, 
yave proved unkind. No! there is a fair face, 
shaded by auburn locks (not red, or yellow, but 
aaburn—frue poetic auburn) which, with its 
eweet, mild smile, tells me that Mare Smeton 
isnot unhappy in his love. Why, Marc! with 
that dear one at thy side, perhaps, at the 
moment you are reading this, peeping over your 
shoulders, thou shouldst defy to mortal combat, 
the * craven slanderer,”’ (** I thank thee for the 
yord,””) who dares to speak of woman in slight- 
ing terms. What could induce thee to run a 
muck against the whole race of femini, Ye 
hae gude an’ trew friens among us. 

Now, Diana forbid, that J should defend the 
frivolity, or spirit of flirtation, which, I will not 
deny, may seem to characterise our sex, but I will 
ay it is the fault of lordly man. 


** How rare a fool doth he appear, 
Whose folly mounts to such a pass, 
That first he breathes upon the glass, 
Then grieves because it is not clear.’” 


Ayoung girl grows up with a fund of deep and 
passionate attachment in her heart. She feels 
that she can love, and that deeply ; and her heart 
yearns for some one on whom she can bestow all 
the deep, holy, pure affections of her being. 
Now, lg let me ask you, and lay your hand 
on your heart and answer, on honour, how many 
men do you know worth a woman’s love? Not 
that love— 

Offspring of giddy mirth, 

From indolence and vanity, 

‘That has precocious birth, 


but the reverential love and esteem which a 
high-minded girl can, and ought to feel, for the 
nan she seeks as the ruler of her future life and 
conduct. 

Let me go back to my imaginary heroine. 
She passes into society with noble and enthu- 
siastic feeling. She finds that she is not loved 
for her warm heart and good feelings; she is 
tot loved for her intellectual acquirements. She 
sees herself (as long as she adheres to her nobler 
ad simpler tastes) passed by for the mere pert 
and forward fashionist. She finds herself ad- 
nired for some gay act of heartless levity; she 
finds herself loved from the becoming set of a 
new bonnet, or because a dress makes her form 
lok well. In short, she is admired for a thou- 
sand extraneous things which she feels are not 
apart of that inward self which would remain 
were all the rest stripped away; and she grows 
heart-sick as she proves that feeling and intellect 
do oaly make her a target for the shafts of envy 
and malice: and she trifles, in self-defence, till 
she finds, with a thrill of anguish, that she is 
becoming the very thing she despises—a flirt— 
a thing of flowers and ribbons. 

Well! time passes on; she meets one who, 
from the congeniality of some trait in her cha- 
racter, or for her personal appearanee, as the 
phrase is, takes a fancy to her. He is, in the 
tye of society, unexceptionable. She has met 
with but little sympathy in the world, and can- 
not resolve to throw that away thus offered, be- 
cause it is not exactly the sort of sympathy she 
wishes. She requires and is ggateful for love, 
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and tries to clothe her admirer in some of those 
qualities which she admires; she tries to love 
him, and she does so with all the love he is ca- 
pable of receiving; but she finds, by degrees, 
that Ae is like a glass of water saturated with 
salt—that just a certain portion of her enthu- 
siasm of feeling he is capable of receiving, and 
the rest is but wasted, and deemed folly or ro- 
mance by him; she finds that his love is a sel- 
fish and exacting passion, destitute of those 
holy communings of heart which had, in ima- 
gination, made her heaven of love; and her un- 
employed feelings and energies prey upon her 
mind, and sicken her existence, till she is ready 
to exclaim, in the words of one whose name I 
may not mention here, but whose gentle eye 
will, I know, rest on this page: 


*¢ So much I seorn th’ ignoble chain, 
That fetters me to love like this, 
I will—I will be free again— 
If this is all love's waking bliss.” 


And you talk of constancy, too, oh! man—man— 
man—inconsistent beings as ye are—how do you 
fix your affections on the noble-minded and high- 
souled being, whom you most respect and ad- 
mire? No! you are attracted by beauty, or some 
fascinating accomplishment, to a gay belle—one, 
whom you cannot choose but to see, is a trifler— 
a coquette. But, you say “she is not to me, as 
to others—them she did not love. What if her 
pursuits are not intellectual—I hate a learned 
woman—she is gentle, and will be affectionate.” 
But let me warn you, ‘ Lords of the Creation,’ if 
ye will build your houses on the sand, ye must 
expect to find the foundation slide away from 
under you in the first storm. If ye will, like the 
wise men of Gotham, go to sea in a bowl, you 
must expect the same fate : 


‘* If the bowl had been stronger, 
Your voyage had been longer.” 


If ye will fix your affections on the giddy trifler, 
you must not dare to expect from her deep or last- 
ing affection. Her love is like oil upon water, 
presenting a thousand bright prismatic colours 
to the delighted eye. Itis buta gilded surface ;— 
it sinks not into the depths of her heart ;—it 
mingles not with her very being. 

Now Mare, as they say in school, I have an- 
other crow to pick with you. You have betray- 
ed me into contemplating writing a sentimental 
love-tale: a thing which, if it had not been for 
the Young Artist, I should never have thought 
of, ‘but it is an ower true tale, and will be a 
good offset to your nigroque simillima cygno.’ 

Karte. 
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Expense of thought is the rarest prodigality, 
and to dare to live alone the rarest courage; since 
there are many who had rather meet their bitter- 
est enemy in the field, than their own hearts in 
their closet. He that has no resources of mind, is 
more to be pitied than he who is in want of neces- 
saries for the body; and to be obliged to beg our 
daily happiness from others, bespeaks a more 
lamentable poverty than that of him who begs 
his daily bread. 





MONA 


BY MRS. 


Ou, Mona’s waves are blue and bright, 
When the sun shines out, like a gay young lover, 
But Mona’s waves are dark as night, 
When the face of Heaven is clouded over. 
The wild wind drives the crested foam 
Far up the steep and rocky mountain, 
And booming echoes drown the voice— 
‘The silvery voice of Mona’s fountain. 


Wild, wild, against that mountain’s side 
The wrathful waves were up and beating, 
When stern Glenvarloch’s chieftain came, 
With anxious brow and hurried greeting. 
He bade the widowed mother send, : 
(While loud the tempest’s voice was raging, ) 
Her fair young son across the flood, ; 
Where winds and waves their strife were waging. 


And stil! that fearful mother prayed, 
«© Oh! yet delay—delay till morning, 
For weak the hand that guides our bark, : 
Tho’ brave his heart—ali danger scorning.” 
Little did stern Glenvarloch heed :-— 
** ‘Lhe safety of my fortress tower 
Depends on tidings he must bring 
rom Fairlie bank within the hour. 


** Seest thou across the sullen wave 
A blood-red banner wildly streaming ? 
That flag a message sends tome, 
Of which my foes are little dreaming! 
The, boy must put his boat across, 
(Gold shall repay his hour of a) 
And bring me back, with care and speed, 
Three letters from the light-browed stranger.” 


The orphan boy leapt lightly in; _ 
Bold was his eye, and brow of beauty; 
And bright his smile, as thus he spoke: 
**] do but pay a vassal’s duty; 
Fear not for me, oh! mother dear, 
See how the boat the tide is spurning; 
The storm will cease, the sky will clear, 
And thou shalt watch me safe returning.” 


His bark shot on—now up, now down, 
Over those waves—the snowy crested— 
Now like a dart it sped along, 
Now like a white-winged sca-bird rested. 
And ever when the wind sank low, 
Smote on the ear that woman’s wailing, 
As long she watched, with straining eyes, 
That fragile bark’s uncertain sailing. 


He reached the shore—the letters c!aimed— 
Triumphant heard the stranger’s wonder, 
That one so young should brave alone 
The heaving lake, the rolling thunder. 
And once again his snowy sail 
Was seen by her, that mourning mother; 
And once she heard his shouting voicee— 
That voice the waves were soon to smother! 


Wild burst the wind—wide flapped the sail— 
A erashing peal of thunder followed; 
The gust swept o’er the water’s face, 
And caverns in the deep lake hollowed! 
The gust swept past—the waves grew calm— 
The thunder died along the mountain; 
But where was he who used to play, 
On sunny days, by Mona’s fountain? 





WATER. 
NORTON. 


His cold corpse floated to the shore, 
Where knelt his lone and shrieking mother; 
And bitterly she wept for him, 
The widow’s son, who had no brother! 
She raised his arm—the hand was closed— 
With pain the stiffened fingers parted, 
And on the sand those letters dropped, 
His last dim thought—the faithful-hearted! 


Glenvarloch gazed, and on his brow 

Remorse and pain and grief seemed blending; 
A purse of gold he flung beside 

‘That mother o’er her dead child bending. 
Oh, wildly laughed that woman then! 

** Glenvarloch wad ye dare to measure 
The holy life that God hath gi’en, 

Against a heap of golden treasure? 


‘© Ye spurned my prayer--for we were poor-- 
But know, proud man, that God hath power 
To smite the King on Scotland’s throne, 
The chieftain in his fortress tower. 
Frown on, frown on! I fear ye not; 
We ’ve done the last of chieftain’s bidding; 
And cold he lies, for whose young sake 
I used to bear your wrathful chiding. 





** Will gold bring back the cheerful voice 

‘That used to win my heart from sorrow? 
Will silver warm his frozen blood, 

Or make my hearth less lone to-morrow? 
Go back, and seek your mountain home, 

And when ye kiss yere fair-hair’d daughter, 
Remember him who died to-night, 

Beneath the waves of Mona’s water!” 


Old years rolled on—and fresh ones came— 
Foes dare not brave Glenvarloch’s tower; 
But naught could bar the sickness out 
That stole into fair Amie’s bower. 
The o’er-blown flow’ret in the sun 
Sinks languid down and withers daily, 
And so she sank—her voice grew faint, 
Her laugh no longer sounded gaily. 


Her step fell on the old oak-floor, 

As noiseless as the snow-shower’s drifting ; 
And from her sweet and serious eyes 

Seldom they saw the dark lid lifting. 
** Bring aid, bring aid,” the father cries ; 

“ Bring aid,’ each vassal’s voice is erying; 
The fair-haired beauty of the isles, 

Her pulse is faint, her life is flying. 


He called in vain, her dim eyes turned 
And met his own with patient sorrow ; 
For well she knew, that fading girl, 
How he must weep and wail the morrow. 
Her faint breath ceased—the father bent 
And gazed upon his fair-haired daughter, 
What thought he on?—The widow’s son, 
And the stormy night by Mona’s water ! 


The above ballad is founded on an incident which 
took place in the days when the cbieftain of a clan was 
the most despotic of all rulers. It was told me by an 
old ferryman, who religiously believed, ‘fair Amie’s” 
death to have been the conseqnerce and punishment 
of the chief's tyranny towards the widow’s son. 
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A TALE OF HARD SCRABBLE. 


BY RICHARD PENN 8MITH, ESQ. 


** Believe it, there ’s ne’er a mistress in the world 
Can mislike it.”—Cynthia’s Revels. 


Tue attorney and the apothecary, by prescrip- 
tive right, belong to the aristocracy of every vil- 
lage;—by aristocracy is meant that class of the 
community who live by doing nothing—a labo- 
rious kind. of life, certainly, and by no means 
profitable, still many adopt it of choice, and be- 
lieve it conclusive evidence of their gentility, in 
gite of a seedy coat and pockets to let. 

There is a little village called Hard Scrabble, 
somewhere in New Jersey—true, several places 
in that State are justly entitled to the same cog- 
nomen—but, in order to prevent all geographical 
nistakes, the Hard Scrabble referred to fronts 
uon the Atlantic, while behind extends the 
deserts of Arabia in little, and it is justly celebrat- 
ed for blue-fish and oysters, white sand and 
black mosquitoes; all of which are considered 
saple commodities, except the last. 

There is scarcely a spear of grass growing for 
many miles around Hard Scrabble. It is so bar- 
ren, that a whip-poor-will would not fly over it; 
ud it is on record that a flock of crows, in 
naking the attempt, fell dead when they spied 
out the nakedness of the land. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, itis a place of resort in the sum- 
mer season, by such as imagine that they can 
find pleasure in any other place than their own 
homes. It is astonishing how much privation 
ad annoyance some people can undergo, if it 
te only christened by the name of pleasure. 

Our village, like every other village, could 
boast of an attorney and apothecary, and if the 
fact of doing nothing be a legitimate claim to 
aristocracy, their caste was an elevated one, for 
Capias, the attorney, had not issued a writ for a 
twelve-month, and the same length of time had 
elapsed since death had released the last patient 
of little Tapioca by writ of habeas corpus—still 
our worthies did not despond. Hope feeds her 
yotaries on the chameleon’s dish; a rattle is 
sufficient to amuse us through life, and if we 
unfortunately break the toy, and discover the 
tinsel of which it is composed, we sit down and 
weep like children. 

It would have been a handsome speculation 
to have purchased our village worthies at their 
teal value, and to have sold them again for what 
they imagined they were worth. They were 
on excellent terms with themselves, were both 
bachelors, and looked forward to the day when 
Hymen and Fortune would combine to make 
them happy. The non-productives, whenever 

abandoned by the latter, have implicit faith in 
Hymen working miracles in their favour. Every 
— man should have two strings to his 
ow, and the ladies say it is not amiss to have 
two beaux to your string. 

Hard Scrabble, as already observed, was re- 
sorted to in the summer season, by those who 
fancied that mosquito phlebotomy would benefit 
their health; and while the other watering places 
were as crowded and uncomfortable as the 
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Black Hole of Calcutta, the few who visited 
here had ample room to battle with the swarms 
of insects that every breeze from the sea brought 
upon them. This is no small advantage to 
those who object to being bitten, and do not 
consider the monotonous hum of his little trum- 
pet, as one of the pleasures of a watering 
place. The sting of a mosquito may be com- 
pared to olives, tomatoes, and the condiments 
used in French cookery—we must be accus- 
tomed to them before they become palatable, and 
a man must be stung very often by a mosquito 
before he likes it. 

Miss Deborah Nightshade visited Hard Scrab- 
ble for the benefit of her health. It was so re- 
tired, and there was such a delightful view of 
gray sand all around, particularly when the sun 
was beating on it, and it was so charmingly 
romantic to see the fishermen and the wreckers 
at their labour, and the sea-breeze was so brac- 
ing even in the dog-days, that Miss Nightshade 
felt convinced that her health would be speedily 
reinstated and her beauty renovated. ‘The latter 
is seldom the work of time. 

Miss Nightshade belonged to that much-in- 
jured class of society, in vulgar parlance styled 
old maids. Having refused, according to her 
own account, six advantageous offers, in the 
bloom of youth and beauty, she ultimately found 
herself on the wrong side of matrimony, and 
reluctantly despaired of ever warming her chill- 
ed bosom at the torch of Hymen. For a few 
years, it was her sole delight to relate to her 
friends her former conquests; and a glow, some- 
thing of a brickdust hue, would return to her 
withered cheeks, when she dwelt upon the en- 
tire control she at one time had over her heart- 
stricken admirers. * Hoc est vivere bis,” says 
Martial; but as this, by continual repetition, 
gradually ceased to afford gratification, Miss 
Deborah sought for amusement in censuring the 
imprudence and immodesty of the belles of the 
present age. By this time she had purchased a 
pair of spectacles, and consequently very few 
follies of this nature passed under her nose with- 
out the closest observation. When a cynic, in 
spite of his satire and reproof, observes all 
around him enjoying their pleasures, without 
showing any disposition to mend their follies, 
he soon becomes weary of growling, and though 
his dis gust is heightened by having been treat- 
ed with indifference, he swallows his spleen, 
and suffers the world to work its own salvation. 
After Miss Deborah had ceased to take any 
amusement in censuring the’foibles of the rising 
generation, finding she had but little gratifica- 
tion in society, she fancied that there would be 
a pleasure still remaining, if she could only ap- 
pear the most miserable member of it. She was 
not peculiar in this particular. 

The arrival of Miss Nightshade created quite 
a sensation in Hard Scrabble. True there was 
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no military parade, discharge of ordnance, nor 
was she invited to a public dinner by the func- 
tionaries of the village, in conformity with the 
fashion of the present day on great occasions; 
stil] there was neither man, woman, nor child in 
Hard Serabble, who was not ful] of the import- 
ant arrival, within ten minutes after its taking 
place. Itis astonishing how rapidly news cir- 
culates in a village. 

Among those who felt most deeply interested 
in the new comer, were Counsellor Capias and 
Dr. Tapioca. The former was moved thereunto, 
as he prided himself upon being a man of gal- 
Jantry, the cock of the village, and the lady 
would naturally expect numberless little atten- 
tions which he alone was caleulated to perform ; 
while, on the other hand, the apothecary looked 
forward to having a profitable patient, for he al- 
ready heard that the lady was an invalid, and 
had visited that distinguished watering place, 
Hard Scrabble, for the benefit of her health. 

Miss Nightshade imagined herself afflicted 
with more complaints than physiologists have 
touched upon, and she protested that her feelings 
were, at times, such as were not to be paralleled 
by those of any case on record. Her physicians 
were amazingly puzzled. ‘They avoided nam- 
ing any disease in her presence, as she was 
sure to have it the next day, though she was 
systematic in appropriating a day to each disor- 
der, and was careful not to have two complaints 
at the same time, lest the shoek should be too 
violent for her constitution. Mondays, she ap- 
propriated to the rheumatism—Tuesdays, to pal- 
pitation of the heart— W ednesdays, to the ague— 
Thursdays, to dyspepsia—and so on, throughout 
the week; by which prudent arrangement, she 
greatly facilitated the practice of her medical 
advisers, who usually prescribed, in all cases, 


Rk. Panis micar. 5ss. 
Aq. fontan. mx. 
M. ft. pil. x. 

Sumat. 1, pro re nata, 


Which hieroglyphics, Champollion, after intense 
study, has deciphered to mean neither more nor 
less than ten pills made up of bread and pure 
water, a medicine fully as efficacious as Dr. 
Last’s chalk and vinegar, which, if it could do 
no good, could do no harm. Strange it is, that 
the science of medicine should be so mystified 
as to give a frightful aspect even to the staff 
of life. 

Such being the constitution of Miss Night- 
shade, she was no sooner warm in her chamber 
at Hard Scrabble, than she made inquiry for the 
physician of the village. But our watering 
place, in one respect, resembled Gilead—* there 
was no physician there ;” and, accordingly, lit- 
tle Tapioca was summoned to her bedside, as 
the most available succedaneum in the emer- 
gency. His heart dilated with hope, as he 
seized his ivory-headed cane, to visit his new pa- 
tient; and he felt satisfied that there was no 
place that held out such encouragement to a 
young practitioner, as Hard Scrabble. He had 
only been ten years in practice, and already had 
had ten patients, without including the par- 


son’s cow. 


ingly found his patient labouring under a violen, 
attack of fancied rheumatism, in hourly ex 
tation of her approaching dissolution. A shor 
time before his arrival, as her nurse was assist. 
ing her to rise, the old lady, groaning moy 
piteously, exclaimed, “ Gently, gently, I be. 
seech you;—do you think I am made of iron! 
be careful how you touch that arm:—Oh! j 
will certainly drop off with pain ;—dear me, up. 
less I can obtain relief very soon, ¥ cannot as; 
much longer,”’? with a hundred similar exelama. 
tions; but they succeeded in supporting her to 
a sofa, into which she fell, exhausted with pai 
and weakness. Her temples were immediately 
bathed, smelling bottles applied, and the house 
was in a bustle from the garret down to the cel- 
lar. The cockles of Miss Nightshade’s hean 
warmed, as she beheld the anxiety of al} around 
her. She had not remained long in this happy 
situation, before Tapioca was announced 4s 
ascending the stairgase. What was to be done 
in this emergency? Scareely half dressed—her 
clothes had been opened during her fainting 
fit—and too weak to reach the bed, if they had 
time to support her to it—must she be detected 
in this dishabille? Maiden modesty forbid! She 
rose from the sofa, made but one spring, and 
‘“‘swift as Camilla over the bending corn,” she 
regained the bed, huddled herself beneath the 
covering, and overturned the old nurse in her 
rapid passage. When Tapioca entered, the 
fainting scene was again enacted with consider- 
able effect; and, after applying every remedy, 
apparently to little purpose, he left her, with a 
¢oleful countenance and an ominous shake of 
the head. 

Our disciple of Galen had no sooner depart- 
ed, than his patient recovered sufficiently to 
give instructions to her nurse. ‘ To-morrow,” 
she said, “I feel that I shall be deprived of the 
use of speech, and you must relate particularly 
the different stages of my sickness to the Doc- 
tor, that he may be enabled to treat my case 
correctly.” 
statement—at such an hour she was taken with 
a violent chill, which was succeeded by a rag- 


three hours, she fell into a short and restless 
sleep, and awoke with the most excruciating 
head-ache—and much more, of a similar nature, 


noon to commit to memory. 

The first person that Helen met, when he 
to whom he related all that had transpired, and 
was full of golden dreams as to the future. He 
looked upon his patient as the true Eldorado, 
and he assumed an air of superiority over the 
briefless attorney, which did not escape his no- 
tice, and it mortified his pride. How strangely 
constitnted is the mind of man!—The one was 
elated at the prospect of physicking an old wo- 
man to death, and had already reaehed the 
zenith of his ambition, while the other was 
sunk to the nadir of despondency for the lack of 
an opportunity of prosecuting some poor devil 
for robbing a hen-roost:—A cause like that, ye 
Gods! would have enabled him to eclipse the 
reputation of Cicero and Demosthenes; and 
though the jury might sleep and the judges 





He paid }is first visit on Monday, and accerd- 
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emerged into the street, was his friend Capias, 
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plow a blast that would be heard even to the 
fur corners Of Hard Scrabble. And what is 
life without fame ? 

Poor Capias was in the slough of desp6hd, 
4s he contemplated the air of importance as- 
sumed by his friend the apothecary; for as long 
ss they continued upon the same footing, he 
considered himself at the head of the village ; 
tue, he maintained but a divided empire, Lee 
jow his rival had fearfully outstripped him in the 
nce for glory, and the consequences were to be 
deprecated. Moreover, Tapioca himself had 
undergone an alarming metamorphosis. He was 
0 longer the slouchy, quiescent creature, wil- 
ling to yield his opinions to the dogmatisms of 
his friend Capias. On the contrary, he felt his 
importance, and was determined that others 
should feel italso; he accordingly pulled up his 
fill, drew his hat over his forehead, applied the 
irory head of his cane to his nose, and paraded 
the main street of Hard Scrabble for two hours, 
knee deep in sand, and over head aml ears in a 
own study. The dogs barked at him, the 
ngged urchins followed in his wake, and the 
sd women threw up their arms in amazement ;— 
sill the apothecary stalked on, and felt himself 
like Selkirk, ** the monarch of all he surveyed.” 
Capias watched his movement, for one hour, and 
fnally, overpowered by his feelings, shut him- 
elf up in his office, and dropped into his arm- 
chair, the picture of incurable despair. 

It is said that the night is darkest as the morn 
approaches, and so it proved to the desponding 
attorney, for just as he had concluded to pull up 
sakes and abandon Hard Scrabble for ever to 
the victorious Tapioca, he was awakened from 
his gloomy reflections by a violent knock at the 
door, and, on opening it, a messenger from Miss 
Nightshade stood before him, with a summons 
io appear in her presence without delay.—It was 
sometime before the attorney recovered suffi- 
tiently from his astonishment, to demand the 
nature of the lady’s business with him. 

“She wishes to employ you professionally,” 
said the messenger. 

“Ha! What! How!”—cjaculated the attor- 
ney. It had been so long since the poor fellow 
had been employed professionally, that he had 
almost forgot the meaning of the phrase. 

“She wants you to draw up her will,” con- 
tinued the other, “ for she thinks she is a-going 
to die.” 

“Make her will!—Going to die!—I knew 
how it would be, when she called in that cow- 
doctor, ‘l'apioca.—He ’s not fit to physic a pig 
with the measles.” 

Tapioca was still wading through the sand, 
with his cane applied to his nose, unconscious 
of the illiberal remarks of his friend, the attor- 
ney.—The messenger proposed informing him 
of the desperate state of his patient, but Capias 
objected, protesting that a second visit from the 
apothecary would effectually supercede the ne- 
cessity of his own services, for he looked upon 
him as Death’s cateh-pole, that in every pill and 
potion was a Cupias ad respondendum, from 
Which there was not even a temporary escape 
by any species of bail or mainprize. How a 
single drop of envy will curdle a whole pail 
full of the milk of human kindaess! 

The attorney took from his shelf a book of 


forms, and a quire of paper, then cocking his 
hat fiercely, and assuming an air of gravity, be- 
coming a man of business, he proceeded to the 
dwelling of his client; and, as he passed his 
triumphant rival, he did not even condescend to 
bestow a look of recognition upon him.—Ta- 
pioca checked his perambulation, and with 
amazement beheld the attorney enter the resi- 
dence of his patient; and though he had been 
pluming himself for the last two hours, it was 
now a difficult matter for him to conceal the 
white feather. 

Capias was solemnly ushered into the cham- 
ber of the invalid, and introduced to her, bol- 
stered up in an easy chair, an old nurse refresh- 
ing her olfactories with a bottle of hartshorn.— 
Preliminaries being settled, the attorney seated 
himself at a table, spread his papers, and 
commenced taking down the heads of the in- 
strument. 

“This is a solemn business, Mr. Capias,” 
observed Miss Nightshade, in a faint voice. 

“« Very, madam, but one which it is the duty 
of us all to perform, sooner or later. Now, for 
my part, I regularly make my will on the thirty- 
first day of December.—I settle up my affairs, 
and am always prepared at a moment’s warn- 
ing. Life is uncertain.” 

“Then you do not think, Mr. Capias, that 
making one’s will, is likely to hasten one’s 
death 1” 

“A vulgar error, madam.—On the contrary, 
itis calculated to renew our lease—I may call 
it our lease for life, for we are all nothing more 
than mere tenants for life, here;—no fee sim- 
ple;—an estate tail, with remainder to the 
worms. Making one’s will is calculated to tran- 
quillize the mind, and there is nothing so con- 
ducive to long life as a tranquil mind. Mens 
conscia recti—as the poet says—you understand, 
madam.” 

“ Well, the thoughts of making my will al- 
ways shattered my nerves to that degree!— 
Nurse, that bottle of salts.—But since it must 
be done—and you are_sure it will not hasten my 
end, Mr. Capias ?”— 

“Positive. Ten years ago, old Squire Poly- 
wog was considered in articulo mortis; and I 
was sent for, post-haste, to make his will. Now 
the Squire was a bachelor, and when he came to 
look over the large estate he was about to be- 
queath to a parcel of thankless relatives, who 
wished him out of the way, he protested that it 
would be very disagreeable to die under such 
cireumstances, so he plucked up courage, pulled 
off his night-cap, got out of bed, got married, 
lived like an emperor, spent his estate, and in- 
undated Hard Scrabble with a shoal of little 
Polywogs.” 

«© Q, shocking!” exclaimed Miss Nightshade, 
“you do not mean to recommend the same 
course of conduct to me, Mr. we i 

‘«‘ Much better than dying, madam,” respond- 
ed the attorney, bowing, “and a safer remedy 
than taking Tapioca’s physic.”’ 

“ Dear, dear, I should never live to go through 
with it!—Some hartshorn, nurse.—The bare 
idea shocks my nervous system to that degree! 
—You can’t think, Mr. Capias !"— 

The nurse bathed her temples, applied the 





salts to her nostrils, and the jnvalid finally reco- 
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vered sufficiently to give Capias the heads of | complacency upon the whole world, and s0 jt 


the manner in which she wished to dispose of | 


her worldly possessions, as follows :— ; 

“To my brother, Jeroboam, and his heirs, 
Mr. Capias, I give all my farm in Crane Neck 
Valley.—It was the family homestead, and it is 
but right that brother Jerry should have it, as he 
is my elder brothet.” 

“ Perfectly right,’’ responded Capias, making 
amemorandum. * We do not pay sufficient re- 
gard to the continuance of old families among 
us. Few are so fortunate as to survive two 
generations :—W hat shall Crane Neck farm be 
rated at, madam ?”’ 

* Ten thousand dollars,” replied Miss Debo- 
rah, refreshing her drooping spirits with the 
hartshorn :—* It has been valued at twelve thou- 
sand; but, as Jerry is a favourite brother, put 
it at ten.” 

** Very well, madam, pray proceed.” 

“ His little son Joktan, I should like to pro- 
vide for, dear little cherub!—the hartshorn, 


” 


nurse—so I will give him the grazing meadows | 


in Muck Slush Swamp; they may be a hand- 
some estate by the time he comes of age.” 

“Sufficient, no doubt, madam, to keep him 
from being swamped in this dirty world,”’ re- 
sponded Capias, noting little Joktan’s legacy. 

** Women, you know, Mr. Capias, are always 
imposed upon in the management of real estate, 
so I will give all my stock in the five per cents. 
to my dear sister Lucretia.” 

* All the stock in the five per cents,”’—mut- 
tered Capias, writing—* How much, madam ?” 

* Only eight thousand dollars,” replied the 
other, with a sigh of regret that it was not 
more. 

“Only eight thousand! what an eternity of 
practice in Hard Scrabble!’’ ejaculated the 
attorney. 

The invalid proceeded to make handsome be- 
quests to uncles and aunts, nephews and nieces, 
and concluded by nominating the favourite little 
Joktan as residuary legatee, by which time she 
was completely exhausted by the exertion, and 
Capias withdrew to put the instrument in form, 
but not before he had received instructions to 
have it ready to be executed the following day. 

Capias, on the way to his office, encountered 
his friend Tapioca, still standing in the same 
position as when they last parted. His curiosity 
was wrought to the pitch of agony, to ascertain 
what business the attorney could possibly have 
had with his patient. But that he had business 
was evident, for he waded through the sand 
with an unusual swell, his law book in one 
hand, and ostentatiously displaying the roll of 
paper in the other.—The children ran away, 


abashed, and even the whiffets were afraid to | 


bark athim. ‘Tapioca followed in his wake, as 
crest-fallen and dejected as Rolla, when kneel- 
ing to the haughty Spaniard. Capias entered 
his office, and the apothecary followed. 
Adversity is said to be the school of virtue; 
but this is questionable; for, in some minds, the 
worst feelings take deepest root when fortune 
frowns, like poisonous weeds that become more 
rank in the shade, while in the sunshine of pros- 
perity flowers alone would bud and blossom in 
the same soil_—When a man is on good terms 
with himself, he usually looks with an eye of 





was with Capias. Finding himself in the ag. 
cendant, the bitter feelings that had annoyed 
hi few hours before, were no longer remem. 
bered, and he looked upon his rival with a smile 
of complacency, at the same time assuming a 
sort of patronizing air. This constant aiming at 
superiority is happily illustrated in one of She. 
ridan’s comedies, where an errand-boy having 
been cuffed by the footman, exclaims—* Master 
kicks Tag, Tag kicks me, and Ill go kick the 
dog.’’—He is a poor devil, indeed, who has not 
even a dog to kick. 

Tapioca, encouraged by the smile aforesaid, 
ventured to ask, in a faltering voice, what it was 
had called him to Miss Nightshade’s lodgings, 

* Professional business,”’ replied Capias, pomp- 
ously. 

‘“* I rejoice to hear it’”’—that was a white lie, 
“* Of what nature, pray ?”” 

“To make the old lady’s will.—She already 
smokes that you are not a regular practitioner, 
and she thinks it well to be prepared for the 
worst.” 

“ Bless my soul! You did not hint at sucha 
thing ?”’ 

“Dr. Tapioca, you must be aware that I am 
superior to such a pitiful act of treachery.— You 
are my friend, and to prove that I think you so, 
I will let you into a secret.” 

** A secret! I am all impatience.” 

* You have read of the mines of Pern?” said 
Capias, with an air of mystery. 

“T have.” 

** You have also heard of the golden fleece of 
Jason ?”? 

* Certainly.” 

* And of Sinbad’s cavern of diamonds?” 

**] have read of that also.” 

“Then, my dear fellow, you will be astonish- 
ed,” continued Capias, tapping him gently on 
the shoulder, “when I inform you that the 
wealth of all these is united in that old woman. 
Zounds, man, she’s the only true philosopher's 
stone.” ° 

“T am amazed! But how do you know all 
this ?”’ 

* How doI know? I am her legal adviser, 
and we gentlemen of the law are entrusted with 
important secrets at times. See here,” he 
continued, spreading open the sheet of memo- 
randa he had taken, as deliberately as if he had 
been opening Pandora’s box—-** See, here is a 
brief outline of her possessions.” 

Tapioca cast his eye over the several bequests, 
and ejaculated, with uplifted hands, “ Bless my 
soul !” 

** Now answer me one question, upon the 
honour of a medical man,” continued Capias— 
**{s she seriously ill?” 

“Very.” 

“ What is her complaint ?”’ 

** Can’t say—all sorts—a complication of dis- 
orders ; sometimes one, sometimes another.” 

** You are of opinion she can’t last long?” 

“ A month at farthest.” 

“You are her physician, and no doubt will 
see your prediction verified. Now, my friend, 
I have another seerct to impart. I have been a 
long time at the bar, and wish to retire from prace 

tice,” 
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— 
«That would be repaying practice in its own 

coin,” replied the apothecary, with a sardonic 

gril. ‘ P ». 

*« You may laugh, sir, but there’s no joke in 
that,” continued the other, gravely. ‘* Business 
is becoming too fatiguing, and it is time that I 
should think of settling myself comfortably for 
jie. 1 have an idea of making the old lady 
Mrs. Capias.” 

«And at the same time making yourself com- 
fortable with the golden fleece ?” 

«Precisely so. I shall then, my dear friend, 
eave to you the undivided throne of Hard Scrab- 
ble, and retire to my plantation in Crane Neck 
Valley; and while ] sink into the obscurity of 
private life, I must endeavour to console mysclf 
with the ten thousand in the five per cents., 
brother Jerry’s consternation, and little Joktan’s 
rsiduary legacy. What think you of my plan ?” 

“ Admirable ! nothing could be better.” 

“Do what you can to forward it, and we shall 
have rare sport, snipe shooting in Muck Slush 
meadows. I know you are fond of snipe shoot- 
ing.” 

“ Always was.” 

“J am to see her to-morrow, at four o’clock, 
with the will, and I shall change her thoughts 
from death, or my tongue has lost the power of 
persuasion. Now go, and let me finish the will. 
business, you know, is paramount to all other 
considerations.” 

“Certainly. To-morrow at four ?” 

“ At four precisely, I shall make an opening 
into the mines of Peru.” 

“And bear off the Hesperian fruit, in spite of 
the dragon,”’ said Tapioca. 

“ Dragon and all,”’ added Capias, as Tapioca 
left the office, and the attorney commenced the 
last will and testament of Miss Nightshade. 

The following day, about two o’clock, Tapioca 
was seen slowly walking along the street of 
Hard Scrabble towards the lodgings of his pa- 
tient, in deep thought, with his ivory-headed 
cane applied to his thin proboscis. The reader 
is already aware that Miss Deborah had foretold 
that at this time she would be speechless, and 
accordingly she lay in state, as mute as an oyster 
awaiting the tide, at the same time enjoying the 
commiseration of the village gossips, who had 
assembled on the momentous occasion. This 
isacustom which regular practitioners protest 
against, as the incessant clatter which half a 
dozen old women necessarily must occasion, is 
considered even more injurious to the patient than 
the physic which the established routine of 
science compels him to swallow. 

The windows were all darkened, and not a 
word was spoken above a whisper, although the 
conclave was composed of the most loquacious 
gossips of Hard Scrabble. But then the whisper 
was as unbroken as the hum in a bee-hive, when 
its inmates are preparing to swarm. The in- 
valid overheard their whispering with inward 
satisfaction, and slily watched their motions 
Without the apprehension of being seen, as the 
bed curtains were carefully closed to prevent the 
light from incommoding her. 

At length Tapioca arrived. On passing the 
threshold, his under jaw suddenly fell, his cada- 
verous countenance became distended, and he 

assumed the mock solemnity of a verger at the 
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head of a funeral procession. He approached 
the bed, felt the patient’s pulse, and after a few 
significant interjections, such as, hum! ha! de- 
lightful pulse! moist skin! changes for the bet- 
ter, &c., he seated himself and inquired of the 
nurse the progress of the complaint since his 
last visit, as he found it impossible to elicit an 
answer from Miss Deborah. The old nurse 
began her story :— 

“She was taken with a fever, sir, shortly 
after you left her.” 

“A chill, a chill you mean,” exclaimed Miss 
Deborah, petulantly. 

* ‘T’rue, true, I remember now. She was taken 
with a violent chill, which was succeeded by a 
raging fever.”’ 

“That’s right,’’ interrupted the speechless 
patient, at the same time raising herself upon 
her elbow, to attend to the interesting relation. 

“She then fell into a restless sleep,’’ con- 
tinued the nurse. 

** Not so,” cried the old maid, ** your memory 
is very treacherous. After lying in a delirious 
state—”’ 

“Oh! yes, that’s it. After lying in a de- 
lirious state for three hours, she awoke with the 
most excruciating head-ache.”’ 

* No, no—you stupid old what’s to be- 
come of the restless sleep ? Get out of the room, 
and I will relate it to the doctor myself, although 
the exertion may occasion a relapse ;”—which 
she accordingly did, in a narration interspersed 
with a few interesting episodes, which occupied 
a full hour. ‘Tapioca listened like a lineal de- 
scendant of Job, occasionally throwing in a 
“hum,” ora “ha!”? by way of keeping up the 
dialogue, or enlivening the conversation. 

When the invalid had finished, the gossips 
began to deplore the state of the sick woman, and 
to express their doubts as to the propriety of the 
course of treatment the apothecary had adopted. 
One contended that the medicine he had pre- 
scribed was too active for her feeble system, and 
that a second dose would be the death of her. 
Another was positive that there was marcury in 
the pills, and there was nothing worse in cases 
like the present than marcury pills. A third had 
lost her husband in two hours after taking a dose 
of pills, and she could never abide the sight of 
a pill since, for they were all rank pisen, She 
put on her spectacles, opened the box, and pro- 
tested that they were the same pisenous things 
that her husband had taken, for they looked as 
much alike as two peas. Miss Nightshade 
herself, besought Tapioca not to prescribe any 
more of those pills, for they had occasioned such 
violent spasms that she was certain she could 
not survive a return of her suffermgs. Tapioca 
was astounded; for in compounding the pills he 
had most scrupulously followed the mystical 
recipe already adverted to, with the addition of 
a little liquorice powder, in order to give his 
boluses of bread a legitimate aspect. 

Seeing the practitioner confounded, the gossips 
benevolently undertook to prescribe for the pa- 
tient themselves. One was certain she could 
cure her, and was for drenching her with yarb 
tea, for her comnplaint lay on her innards and 
should be brought out by prespiration through 
the pores. Another thought the complaint was 
narvous, and that the patient should have nour- 
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ishing food, so she recommended clam soup, for 
every body knows there’s nothing so strengthen- 
ing as clam soup; and the old lady with the 
spectacles, who had peeped into the pill box, 
was positive it was a fit of the agy, and there 
was nothing better for the egy than brandy and 
black pepper. She had cured even the dumb 
agy with six doses, when the patient had be- 
come too lazy even to shake. Ancther old wo- 
man contended that it was the cholera, and she 
was for applying bags of hot sand to the patient’s 
stomach, and injecting her veins with boiling 
sea-water. This, she contended, was the most 
approved and speedy method of relieving the 


patient, and that the experiment might be made | 
without expense, as Hard Scrabble abounded | 
| effects, and finding the symptoms favourable, he 


with both the remedies. 


When doctors disagree, then comes the tug of 


war. We occasionally see whole colleges of 
physicians going to loggerheads about matters 
of as little importance as herb tea, clam soup, 
brandy and pepper, and hot sand and salt water, 
and then we behold 
Corruption boil and bubble 
Till it o’errun the stew, 


and peace is not to be restored until the advocate 
of herb tea is dethroned, and he of the clam soup 
party elevated to his place; and as the lights of 
true science become more effulgent, we behold 
the clam soup champion, in his turn, * whistle 
down the wind, to prey at fortune,”’ while the 
triumphant champion of hot sand and salt water 
mounts the throne, and, flushed with victory, 
“cries havoc, and let’s slip the dogs of war.” 
All things in this mundane sphere are subject to 
the mutations of fashion, and he is indeed a 
skilful licentiate, and beyond reproach, who 
makes it his business to dispose of all his patients 
in the most recent and fashionable manner with- 
out distinction of parties. It would be exceed- 
ingly mortifying to the humblest and best tem- 
pered man in the world, to be slovenly despatch- 
ed by phlebotomy, at a season when blistering is 
all the rage. 

The practitioners of Hard Scrabble, after vot- 
ing, nem. con., that Tapioca would kill his pa- 


tient, if he continued to administer the active | 


remedies he had resorted to, commenced disser- 
tations on the virtues of herb tea, clam soup, &c. 
each advocating her favourite panacea, with that 
zeal peculiar to village matrons who have brood- 
ed over one cherished idea, until it stands as 
prominent and fixed in the waste of mind as 
Chimborazo in the map of South America. As 
they were all talkers and no listeners, the jargon 
soon became as deafening as was the confusion 
of tongues at the building of Babel. Tapioca 
looked on in silent amazement, while his patient 
peeped from behind the curtains and evidently 
enjoyed the commotion her case had occasioned. 
The disputants, finding words to be weak weap- 
ons, having thoroughly rung the changes upon 
yarb tea, clam soup, and salt water, finally fell to 
pulling each other’s caps, when Tapioca thought 
it high time to interfere, and endeavour to dis- 
lodge the invaders, which he succeeded in doing, 
but not until the skirt of his coat, and his enor- 
mous frill, had received tristful tokens of the 
fierceness of the struggle. Disciples of the heal- 





ty 


ing art in a village have much to encounter from 
rivals of this description. 

Qur hero, having possession of the field, ad. 
justed his discomfitted apparel, then seated him. 
self beside the bed to tranquillize the agitate 
nerves of his patient, and in order to produce this 
result, took her hand and gave ita gentle squeeze 
at the same time looking as tenderly as the 
Macedonian upon Statira, or Antony upon the 
crocodile of the Nile. ‘True, this was a strange 
prescription for excited nerves, but we all know 
that country apothecaries occasionally administer 
a wrong medicine, still, as the present did pot 
appear to be disagreeable, and was perfectly 
harmless, the mistake was excusable. Like 3 
cautious practitioner, he closely watched the 


repeated the dose, which acted as a charm, and 
like Othello, “ upon that hint he spake.” 

‘| understand your system, madam, thoroughly, 
and take my word for it, there is but one remedy 
can restore you.” 

** And what is that, ductor ?” 

*“* Matrimony, madam,” he replied, in a tone 
of decision that would have become Esculapius 
himself—* Matrimony is a radical cure.” 

‘Do not mention it. The bare idea shocks 
my nerves to that degree you cannot think!” 
She covered her face, to conceal her confusion, 
or rather that she might appear to be confused, 

“It is the only prescription that will avail, ] 
assure you,”’ he continued, gravely —* You might 
swallow my whole shop, madam, and still not 
recover. ‘Ihere is more virtue in matrimony than 
in antimony, though at times they operate in the 
same manner—a little nausea, which tends to 
keep up a wholesome excitement, and renews 
the energies of life.’ 

** Mr. Capias hinted at something of the kind,” 
replied Miss Nightshade, in a bashful tone. 

“He did! And what does that pettifogger 
know about the healing art? An impudent for- 
tune-hunter, and so poverty-stricken that even 
Lazarus himself would blush to claim kindred 
with him.” 

“ A fortune-hunter! You shock me 

“A desperate fortune-hunter, madam, and I 
assure, you on the honour of a medical man, that 
he has already fixed his eye upon the farm in 
Crane Neck Valley, and little Joktan’s legacy.” 

* Dear little Joktan!—And could he be so 
cruel as to deprive the poor child of its inheri- 
tance ?”” 

*“* Fortune-hunters have no more bowels than 
a chameleon ; moreover he’s an attorney, ‘a dull 
and muddy mettled rascal,’ who manages to 
keep body and soul together by shooting snipe 
and catching oysters, which he calls practising 
law.—You know him now, madam, so be on 
your guard.” 

“It is to be deplored that such are suffered to 
go at large and prey upon the credulous and un- 
suspecting,” said Miss Deborah, with a sigh. 

“* Greatly to be deplored,” responded Tapioca, 
gravely, “for if there is any thing I heartly de- 
spise, it is your idle worthless fortune-hunter.” 

“They are the bane of society,” said Miss De- 
borah. 

“Destroyers of the peace and happiness of 
families,’ responded Tapioca. 
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a 
«Should be shunned as a pestilence,” added 
yiss Nightshade. 







1, ad- J « Hunted as beasts of prey,” continued the 
him. H& soothecary,—** and should be doomed to drink of 
tated HF ibe bitter waters of disappointment.” 





«Jam delighted to hear such correct senti- 















ceze, MM pents,” said the lady. 
+ the «A man without sentiment, may be compared 
) the HF »-to—a bitter shaddock; tempting without, 
ange HE jl within,” added Tapioca.—* But may I ask 
How MM yhat it was Mr. Capias presumed to say to 
ister " 
not Hi “He incidentally referred to the case of a cer- 
ely H win Squire Polywog, who was restored to health 
€ a jy matrimony, and though he did not speak plain- 
the i jy, the conclusion was irresistible.” 
yhe Hi “Sly dog !—Well I must say the case of the 
ind MH odsquire was miraculous:—he was under my 
hands for six months; went through the whole 
ly, pharmacoperia, and was beginning anew, when 
dy io the astonishment of all, he insisted on the par- 





sn saying the marriage ceremony instead of the 
funeral service, and is now the merriest man in 
Hard Serabble.”’ 

“I should like to see him,” exclaimed the in- 
valid, her eye sparkling like a pewter button. 

“It would do your heart good,”’ continued the 
nan of drugs, ** and then the dear little Polywogs 
paddling in the puddles!” 

“0, don’t name it!—Shocking! I can’t think 
of such a thing!” 

“Think of what, madam?” asked the apothe- 
ary in a tone as insinuating as a seton. 

“I ean never consent to be restored to health 
o those conditions,”’ replied the patient with a 
languishing air. 

“ Self preservation, is the first law of nature,” 
replied the apothecary, gravely. 

“True, very true. I have heard as much from 
brother Jerry.” 

“No one should wantonly abandon the post 
assigned him,” contined Tapioca, applying his 
ivory headed cane to his nose. 

“QO dear! you shock my nerves to that de- 
gree |”? 

J 

“Desperate means are resorted to by bold 
practitioners in desperate cases.” 

“And do you really think my case so despe- 
rate, doctor?”’ 

“Very.” He felt her pulse, which was at- 
tended with a great squeeze of the hand, as he 
added, ** and unless you follow my prescriptions 
implicitly, I will not answer for the consequen- 
ces 























“It’s a shocking thing to die, doctor.” 

“ Terrible.—It is a step, that once taken can- 
not be recalled,—* To die, to sleep no more,’ 
as Shakspeare has it.” 

“To sleep no more!—Nay, doctor, one does 
nothing but sleep.” 

“True; you are right; Shakspeare’s wrong. 
= sleep! perchance to dream ! ay, there’s the 
Tub. 

“And such frightful dreams, doctor !”’ 

“ Worse than the nightmare, no doubt.” 

“ Do you think so ?”’ 

“Upon the veraeity of a medical man,” re- 
_ Tapioca, spreading his broad hand upon 

8 bosom, “ True, I never died myself, but my 
patients have, and I have consequently a right to 
kuow scmething about it.” 


















‘* Dear, dear, it is shocking to that degree, that 
I must submit to your prescription. But I should 
like to see Squire Polywog and his interesting 
progeny before I venture. 

She desired Tapioca to withdraw, and await 
her appearance in the parlour. He bowed pro- 
foundly and obeyed, and before a quarter of an 
hour had elapsed, he was gratified in finding that 
his prescription had operated like the wand of 
Marquino,* for his patient came tripping in and 
smiling as the month of May after a hard winter, 
a smart bunch of ribands sticking in her cap, like 
the red flag of a pirate, indicating slaughter to all 
who might fall in her way. A bunch of pink ri- 
band should operate as a caution to all old bache- 
lors, for when it is hung out on the maintop, they 
may rest assured that no quarter will be shown, 
when they come to boarding. 

The delighted couple sallied forth through the 
sand to visit the Nestor of the village, Squire 
Polywog. What were the topics of their conver- 
sation on the way history has failed to record, and 
never having attempted the character of Pyramus 
to a Thisbe in her grand climacteric, even imag- 
ination affords no clue to supply the interesting 
hiatus. What was said can never be known, 
but donbtless all that could be said on such a try- 
ing occasion, was said by the little apothecary, 
for Miss Nightshade appeared at the squire’s of- 
fice, ** with a blush on her cheek and a smile in 
her eye,”’ while her whole face was dimpled like 
a basin of cream. The man who can suddenl 
produce such astonishing results, must be inti- 
mately acquainted with all the secret avenues to 
the human heart. 

The portly squire was seated in his curule 
chair, looking out with a placid and benign coun- 
tenance upon a swarm of little breechless Poly- 
wogs playing in the hot sand before the door. 
He was in one of those happy moods when a man 
thinks he thinks, and the looker-on might labour 
under the same delusion, and place him on the 
list of philosophers, when in fact he was only 
sleeping, and lacked sufficient energy even to 
close his eye-lids. Village justices are subject 
to this disease, especially after dinner in the dog- 
days. 

The entrance of Tapicea and the lady recalled 
the wandering senses of the squire from the land 
of dreams. He rubbed his eyes, grunted out 
something like an apology for being caught 
dozing in the seat of justice, as if an occurrence 
of that nature required an apology, when Tapioca 
interrupted him, by introducing Miss Nighshade, 
who was delighted, for there was such an air of 
comfort, and the sweet pretty little Polywogs, 
looked so healthy and happy, and ragged and 
dirty, and the old justice gave such a hearty pa- 
ternal chuckle, as they boxed each other heels 
over head in the sand, that the spinster could not 
restrain her feelings, and she ejaculated, ** Well, 
this is indeed a rural felicity !” 

“Them ere chaps, ma’am, are the rale bone 
and sinner of the nation,” exclaimed the delight- 
ed father. ‘ Tough twigs from the genwine tree 
of democracy; and if they live long enough 
they’ll all be congressmen or militia colonels, I 


*A necromancer in Cervantes’ tragedy of Numan- 
tia, who possessed the power of raising the dead. 
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warrent ’em. The Polywogs were never born to 
stick in the mud.” 

The old squire had a proper share of that fa- 
mily pride and ambition, inseparable from your 
true republican, who is disposed to look upon all 
mankind as “ free and equal,” though he inward- 
ly feels himself a /eetle superior to the general 
batch, and accordingly our justice had twice 
dreamed that he was President of the United 
States, but unfortunately for the destinies of the 
nation, he could not dream it the third time. 
Others have had a similar dream, but did not 
come as near the mark as Squire Polywog, for 
he dreamt twice. 

Tapioca desired the squire to show them into 
a more private apartment, when the retailer of 
law in the small way, cried to his progeny in 
front of the door, 

** Washington, tell Lafayette, to call Napoleon, 
to run round the house, and open the back win- 
dow of the little parlour.” 

The mandate was passed from one to the other, 
and the little bareheaded Napoleon was prompt- 
ly seen turning the corner to obey orders, as 
ragged as a colt, and with his right hand twich- 
ing up a pair of razeed galligaskins, which had 
descended like an heir-loom from his worthy pro- 
genitor, to Washington, from Washington to La- 
fayette, and from Lafayette to the present posses- 
sor. Such is the state of man ! 

** You perceive there is discipline in my fami- 
ly, doctor,” remarked the squire, with a signifi- 
cant nod. “A word is sufficient. Obedient 
children are a great blessing.” 

* Dear little pets, they must be a great source 
of comfort to you,” said the spinster, as they 
entered the parlour together, and closed the 
door. 

A few minutes after they had disappeared Ca- 
pias entered the office, giving evidence of the ex- 
citement of the moment, by wiping the perspira- 
tion from his forehead. He had been at Miss 
Nightshade’s lodgings agreeably to appointment, 
and learning from the nurse that she had gone to 
take a walk with her physician, he started in 

ursuit, and succeeded in tracing them to justice 

olywog’s office. He was allowed sufficient 
time to cool himself before the parties returned 
from the parlour, and on their entrance, he said, 
addressing the spinster, 

“IT am amazed, madam, at your speedy resto- 
ration to health.” 

* A skilful practitioner, can at times work mi- 
racles, Mr. Capias,” responded the lady. 

“ Especially when he understands the consti- 
tution of his patient,” added Tapioca, 

“ ] have drawn up your will, madam, agreea- 
bly to your instructions,” continued the attorney. 

©] am sorry to have given you so much unne- 
cessary trouble,” replied the lady, “as I shall 
now be under the necessity'of altering my will in 
favour of another.” 

“ Another!—Jerry and Joktan cut off with a 
shilling! And who is the favourite now?” 

“ My husband, sir.” 

“ Your husband! I am all amazement !” 

“ Allow me, Mr. Capias, to introduce you to 
Mrs. Tapioca,” said the apothecary, with a 

mpous air. Squire Polywog had made them 
flesh of one flesh. 





“Ha! Mrs. Tapioca? Unheard of treachery! 
exclaimed the attorney. 

** Practice is becoming too burdensome, anj 
thought it time to settle for life,” whispered ty 
apothecary. 

“To be outwitted by a quack!” 

“You shall go snipe shooting on Muck Slog 
meadows,” continued Tapioca-<** You are fo 
of snipe shooting?” 

** Blood and thunder!” 

“ Never mind; I will leave you the undivide 
throne of Hard Scrabble, while I lie snug int 
golden fleece.” 

* This is beyond endurance. Madam, thereis 
the will, and though you have thought proper y 
change your mind, I expect to be paid for my 
service. Dr. Tapioca, I shall find a time 
punish this breach of friendship.” 

* You will find me delving in the mines ¢ 
Peru,” exclaimed the apotheeary, laughing a 
Capias quit the office in a rage. The happy 
couple bent their way towards the dwelling place 
of the man of drugs. ; 

Before the honey moon had elapsed, Tapion 
was desirous of seeing his farm in Crane Neck 
Valley, Muck Slush meadows, and the ten thov. 
sand in the five per cents., but he might as wel 
have searched for the elixir of life, for they were 
all in terra incognita. He asked his helpmat 
for information, but she could afford him none, 
He reproached her with having deceived himand 
she charged him with having deceived hin. 
self, as she never told him she possessed any 
thing. 

* And after all it appears, my dear, you mar. 
ried me for my fortune.” 

** Damn your fortune,” exclaimed poor pilgar- 
lic, in a rage. 

** Remember, love, a fortune-hunter should be 
shunned as a pestilence.” 

“ie” 

“The destroyer of the peace and happiness of 
families.” 

“ier 
vacantly. 

** Hunted as a beast of prey.” 

* You hunted me,” he sighed, dolefully. 

“ Should be doomed to drink of the bitter wa- 
ters of disappointment. Those, I think, lovey 
were your very words.” 

** Doomed to drink opium !”’ he exclaimed, as 
he left the room to escape from her irony. 

Tapioca’s mortification did not terminate here. 
As Capias could not get paid for his trouble in 
making the will which had seduced our worthy 
into all his difficulties, he sued him before Jus 
tice Polywog, for services done his wife, and 
judgment, according to custom, went for the 
plaintiff. ‘Tapioca never paid money with so ill 
agrace. It is scarcely necessary to.add that he 
could never get out of Hard Scrabble, and that 
alPhe gained by his matrimonial speculation was 
a constant patient, who imagined herself afflicted 
with more complaints than may be found in an 
hospital, and who afforded our disciple of Galen 
regular practice—a decided advantage to a young 
beginner. ‘This veracious narrative will tend to 
illustrate the proverbs which tell you to “ loo 
before you leap,” and “ never to buy a pig ina 
poke.” 


His lower jaw fell, and he stared 
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chery! SQUIRE HARBOTTLE. 
and Squire HarpoTttie of the Lodge, was one of 
ed thellll we strangest humourists in the county. Having 





grietly circumscribed his desires to country life 
aod rural pursuits, itis not wonderful that he de- 
fired all his ideas from thence ; consisting of a 
gall stock of feelings and opinions, which, as 
they were of the exclusive kind, and admitted of 
po innovation, were probably the very same that 
tad employed the intellectual faculties of his 
gandfather and been used as hereditary property 
fom time immemorial. 

Among these crude doctrines was one upon 
which the squire insisted with a vehemence quite 
spoplectic, and in whose behoof and maintenance 
he had ofttimes well-nigh destroyed the table, 
wd his own knuckles into the bargain. It was 
this: that unless a man were well acquainted and 
















1g aM properly conversant with the sports of the field ; 
‘appy am wless he delighted in gymnastic exercises of all 
place descriptions, and devoted himself with all the 





fervour of an idolater to the mantling bow] and 
ie circulation of the bottle, he could not fairly 
esteemed a human being. Upon these points 
ehad not only pinned his faith, but sewed it 
vith the needle of strong belief; and it would 
lave been as safe to doubt the legitimacy of the 
Hanover succession, or the justice of the corn 
hws, as to argue with the squire upon the sound- 
uss of his premises in the promulgation of the 
dove doctrine. 

It was, accordingly, a matter of much perplex- 
ity and concern to Mrs. Harbottle and her daugh- 
tr Emily, well knowing these obstinate and ir- 
revocable convictions, how the addresses of Mr. 
Merton, who was a young West Indian, of large 
fortune, who during the last London season, had 
ween introduced to Emily, had succeeded in cre- 
ating what is usually termed ‘a reciprocal pas- 
sion,” and had, in consequence, been invited by 
Mrs. Harbottle to spend a few weeks at the 
lodge. That lady justly conceived that there 
could not possibly be discovered a better match 
inthe whole circuit of the West End, or in the 
rast regions of probability; but in the ardour of 
het projected negociation, had altogether forgot- 
wn or overlooked the fulminations of the squire, 
hich threatened utter destruction and disgrace 
ther scheme. From that oracular authority, in 
the meanwhile, no farther consolation was to be 
obtained than such as could be extracted from 
sayings and intimations of this nature: “ He 
would see what was to be made of the youn 
fllow”—** Ten to one he was a milksop;” po 
lavidious reflections of the like character. 

Mr. Merton arrived, at length, at the Lodge, 
aad was received by the squire with an anticipa- 
tory paternal grasp.of the dexter hand, which he 
verily believed had paralysed his whole frame. 
But, in spite of so cordial a greeting, Mr. Harbottle 
encouraged mental reservations of his own, by no 
means flattering or propitious to his new visitor. 
“Not‘at all like my young friend Burley of the 
Grange,” thought he: *‘the lad does’nt weigh more 
than ten stone, and Barley is sixteen at least; and 
then he’s s» thin! slender, egad, as the stipend 
f a pinched annuitant, or the expectations of a 
sixth son under the of primogeniture. He 
won't do for a son —that’s certain.” 
Merton was, in a young gentleman of 
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the finest taste and the most elegant accomplish- 
ments, but by no means likely to conciliate the 
squire by a forward or presuming exhibition of 
proficiency in the peculiar practices or feats, avith 
which the old gentleman had been prone to invest 
his imaginary idols. But recently arrived from 
the West Indies, he had not yet divested him- 
self of those habits of luxurious indolence and 
enjoyment common to the natives of those islands; 
and he could no more reconcile it to his inclina- 
tion to assume the gloves with a pugilistic vete- 
ran, or to dive into the mysteries of the third bot- 
tle, than to encounter a triumvirate of Titans, or 
to see Silenus himself under the table. It may 
readily be conceived, then, that the two gentle- 
men were, at first sight, far from feeling that per- 
fect cordiality and good-will towards each other, 
so little expected, but so anxiously hoped for by 
the ladies. 

As they sat over their wine, however, after 
the retirement of Mrs. Harbottle and her daugh- 
ter, the squire conceived it to be a favourable op- 
portunity of sounding the West Indian touching 
these indispensible acquirements, which he pre- 
ceded by an elaborate and critical survey of his 
victim. Why, you don’t drink, my good sir,’’ 
said he, thrusting the decanter towards him; “‘no 
evading the bottle; fair play, you know,” and he 
tipped a wink of meaning. “No sir,” replied 
Merton, “I am but a poor drinker at all times.” 

“Ah! poor drinker—I thought so,” growled 
the Squire, with a glance of pity, ‘but it’s the 
fashion, I hear, to drink nothing now-a-days, and 
you, of course, follow the fashicn.” ‘No, in- 
deed,” said the West Indian, ‘fashion is but 
a—” “] suppose,” interrupted Harbottle, “ you 
never put on bves, eh?” “Put on the—I 
wear gloves »” answered the other, with 
an inquiring smile, * Wear gloves !—pshaw!” 
shouted the old gentleman testily: “ Put on the 
gloves, I sa rcise yourself in the old En- 
glish livertllof sparring—in the manly and 
athletic course of self-defence!’ ‘ My dear sir, 
I never do pat on the gloves, I assure you,”’ said 
Merton, ly, with a voice that would have 


graced a confessional. ‘ You don I pre- 
sume,” pd the squire, drum fin a 
upon the wie, as he elevated and di- 













rected an Oblique look at his companion, which 
seemed a8 though his voice proceeded from his 
eye: “ You don’t hunt?” “I have never been 
used to ing, I confess.” “ Alfvery well: 
I see h 


is:” and a —— grin de- 
formed the features of the squ 

“TL, ye, sir,” said the quite after a long 
pause, “I have a daughter—E 


imily. Emily is 
a fine .” Miss Emily Harbottle,” said 
Merton, with a rapturous emphasis, “ is indeed 
a young lady, not only of the greatest beauty, 
b the most elegant taste, and the most ex- 
ema principles. Might I but hope? os 
“No, no, you must not hope, Sir, by any 
means,” quoth the squire doggedly; ‘unless 
you are prepared to make yourself master of 
those requisite accomplishments without which 

king himself should sue in vain for her hand.” 
“What, Sir,”’ cried the youth, dispatching a 
bumper down his throat, and falling back in his 
chair; ‘“‘ what, Sir, would you have me grovel- 
ling under your table nightly!—W ould you have 
me saturate myself with wine, till my visage put 
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on the imperial purple during the unhappy reign 
of my existence ?—Would you have me drown 
myself, like Clarence, in a butt of Malinsey, be- 
fore you could deem me worthy of your daugh- 
ter?’ and he swallowed the second glass. ‘The 
squire nodded assent. ‘ Would you delight to 
see me,” he continued, “rushing madly over 
your acres, like the wild huntsman of Bohemia, 
or the hero of Mr. Wordsworth’s ‘Hartleap Well,’ 
or coursing through the air, like him of * The 
Wondrous Horse of Brass?’” “ Why, yes; I 
should like to see it very much,” said the squire, 
complacently. * Would you qualify me for mar- 
riage,” proceeded the novice, “by breaking 
every bone in my body? by pounding me more 
ruthlessly than physical pain was meted out to 
Don Quixote, under the tender batons of the wool- 
staplers ? or by educing pastime from my person, 
whereto the tortures of Phalaris, in his Brazen 
Bull, were but soft and exquisite delights?” 
** Nothing less, I assure you,” roared the squire 
in a transport, raising hinself in his chair, and 
rubbing his hands with delight ; * These are the 
conditions, my dear boy, and so you may make 
your choice instantly.”” Whereupon, the old 
gentleman betook himself to his evening slumber, 
and the unhappy Merton again had recourse to 
the decanter, till, sooth to say, it refused to yield 
a drop more. 

Having at length made his way into the draw- 
ing-room, and seated himself by the side of Mrs. 
Harbottle, the youth fetched a deep sigh, and be- 
gan to speak volumes, of which the following is 
but a brief abstract;— Madam, that J feel the 
most pure and unconquerable affection for your 
daughter, is altogether fable; but her 
worthy father now under ign influence of 
Morpheus, in the parlour has (jocularly I 
cannot but hope) been pleagéd to.mark out for 
me a course of studies which Will, J feel, be im- 
practicable.” “ Ah! your -  % been in- 
sisting on those ridiculous cond my dear,” 
said Mrs. Harbottle, addressing her daughter. 
*] feared as much.”” An implo 
the tea-urn too plainly intimated 2 
ly pa r mother’s chagrin, ® Well, but, 
madam, erton, fervently, “is there no 
way of these preposterous @rticles of 
treaty ?”’ “1 fear not, indeed,” was the reply; 
and the heads of both ladies were Shaken de- 
spondingly. “#1 shall certainly commit Suicide,” 
murmured young man musingly ; “involun- 
tary suicide, with the double-barrelled gun which 
the squire has ftommended to my or be 
cast carelessly from the mare which he ten- 
deréd to my acceptance ; or be offered up at the 
— of Bacchus with a liver complaint, as yel- 
ow as . 


ance from 
iss Emi- 


‘ Autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 4 
Of Vallombrosa.’ i 


“ Well, well, it cannot be helped. And then, 
who knows but that the squire himself may break 
his neck in the meanwhile? or be taken off bya 
timely apoplexy? That’s an encotraging hope, 
at all events.” And here the young gentleman 
fell into a profound reverie. “ 

At early day-break the next morning, Merton 
was aroused by a vociferous hallooing, and the 
wild blast of a horn beneath his window ; in the 





ee, 


midst of which, the superhuman voice of th 
squire broke upon his ear, summoning hip, 
without delay, to the chase. With a he 
heart, he proceeded to obey ; and crawling dow 
stairs, was at once conducted to a furious ay, 
druped,whose locomotive propensities,even b 

he was well in the saddle, seemed to foretell dj 
astrous downfall and disgrace ; and intimated} 
anticipation, that compound fractures and disk 
cations of the neck were by no means unfrequeny 
to those adventurous cavaliers, who should m 
up their minds, or rather their bodies, to mom 
her. But Merton, “albeit, unused to the hu 
ing mood,”’ was by no means disposed, at tha 
moment, to dissolve the partnership then subsis 
ing between himself and the four-legged peg 
which was capriciously gamboling over the 
country ; and, accordingly, contrived to attach 
himself as closely to the animal as an expectant 
heir to an expiring curmudgeon, or a bereaved 
bankrupt to a sudden windfall; and made him. 
self, as it were, a part and portion of the beast 
with all the certain security of a Centaur, to the 
infinite delight of the squire, whose rapturous 
encomiums at the conclusion of the day, upon 
the manner in which he had acquitted himself, 
drew tears of delight into the eyes of Emily, and 
caused the old lady’s face to mantle with satis. 
faction. 


the West Indian had been regularly introduced 
into the vestibule of the various arts, to which 
it was deemed expedient that he should devote 
his attention ; and, in spite of the athletic strength 
and robust constitution of the squire, he had 
more than once contrived to bear away the palm 
of merit from his competitor. In truth, the severe 
exercises, in which he was now for the first 
time a participator, had not only recruited his 
frame, but had given an impetus, before unfelt, 
to his constitution; and it was with rather a de- 
gree of satisfaction than otherwise, that he 
obeyed the matutinal mandates of the squire. 
It is true, there were several particular bye 
amusements not altogether recognised by the 
votaries of fashion, which (and he hugged him- 
self in the conviction) were perfectly unknown 
to his aristocratical friends; and if he did occa- 
sionally hear corks drawn at incredibly short 
intervals, and cheerfully assist in the absorption 
of the fluid at such times liberated, who was the 
wiser? Not he, certainly. 

But it was deemed high time, by the ladies, 
that these delights should have an end. They 
thought, and with reason, that the too im- 
plicit adherence to the squire’s whims and phan- 
tasies would not only furnish forth a bad pre- 
cedent, but superinduce a fatal habit in the young 
— himself. The elder lady knew full well 
that, 


“If vice by custom grow not into nature,” 


it is an unsightly graft, nevertheless: and Miss 
Emily said, half upbraidinghyy that * Henry was 
grown strangely partial to-papa ;”" and began to 
believe, quite seriously, that he was likely to 
grow strangely inattentive to herself. But the 
old gentleman would f no terms of ac- 
commodation. He ave at he had not half 
done with the boy yet. rotested that his 
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garriage would be his ruin, and declared that 
je would not hear a word about it, under penalty 
of breaking off the match altogether. “ What is 
be done?” urged the youth, expostulating at 
s private conference; I solemnly aver that I 
jave done everything in my power to conciliate 
yr. Harbottle’s esteem, and to deserve his 
fiendship. I have broken the knees of his 
jorses; I have more than once, during our 

astic exercises, caused him to adopt an 
groluntary horizontal position ; and I have seen 
jin descend under the horizon of the table in 

ij the glowing glory of a setting sun. Can I 
io more? I will, if you wish it, dislocate the 
yeks of his hunters ; I will at one blow destroy 
ie squire ; I will at one sitting swallow the vast 
eatents of his cellarage. What can be more rea- 
gnable and complying ?” 

These terms, it must be confessed, appeared 
rasonable and conciliatory enough; at least so 
firas they afforded evidence of our lover’s un- 
changing affection; and each party was fain to 
mit patiently for a few weeks longer, till some 
more auspicious opportunity of compelling the 
wuire to the spirit and letter of his agreement 
should occur. 

But the squire grew more inflexible daily. 
He had become attached to his young friend, and 
foresaw plainly that his union would cause an in- 
sant and final cessation of the agreeable course 
of amusements and companionship, without 
which, he verily believed, he should not be able 
w exist. He sought, therefore, to put off the 
evil day to an indefinite period, and was im- 
practicably impatient of any allusion to the sub- 


t. 

It was at length become too evident to Merton, 
that steps must be taken forthwith, to check the 
overweening self-willedness of the squire; and 
that such remonstrances should be made, as 
would effectually conduce to the end he had 
—v proposed to himself in his visit to the 

ge. 

Preparatory, however, to the discussion of 
the matter, he took the opportunity one morning, 
when they were exercising themselves in the 
elegant diversion of sparring, to deliver such a 
blow at the old gentleman’s ribs as could by no 
ingenuity be likened to anything more nearly 
than to the effort of a giant furnished with a 
sledge-hammer; and having enjoyed for a few 
moments a bird’s-eye view of his prostrate an- 
tagonist, our gratified gymnast betook himself 
leisurely to the breakfast table. 

Immediately after the conclusion of that meal, 
4 propitious silence having presented itself, the 
youth lifted up his heart and voice, and with 
much gravity delivered himself as follows :— 


“Squire Harbottle, I beg you to bear in mind ‘ 


the purpose for which I came hither.” ‘ What 
do you mean, my dear fellow, what are you 
aiming at?’ said Harbottle, in surprise. ‘ My 
meaning, squire, ought to be instantaneously 
obvious—your daughter, Sir,” Nay, nay my 
good lad, not a word about it, I insist ;—a lad of 
your spirit—I am surprised!’ “ Mr. Harbottle, 
said Merton, solemnly, “the institution of mar- 
riage needs no defence from me; all civilized 
nations have consented that such an institution 
is indispensable ; I am a candidate for admission 
into that honourable eommunity.” “ Pshaw! 





stuff! vile cant!” shouted the squire, “ it musn’t 
be—I tell you I won’t permit it.” ‘ Let me 
refresh your memory by a recital of your own 
conditions,” resumed Merton, in a gradually 
enlarging voice; ‘*’sdeath, Sir, I must not be 
trifled with. Am I not a Milo in strength?” 
** You are, indeed,” groaned the squire, embrac- 
ing his ribs with much tenderness. “Am I not 
a perfect Nimrod in hunting !—was there ever 
such a dare-devil in the county as myself?” 
** Never, I admit it.” “* Was not Bacchus a 
young gentleman of regular habits, compared with 
me?’ ‘He was, he was.” * Well, Sir, then 
what do you mean?” “ Why,” said the squire, 
coaxingly, “I mean that you won’t be foolish 
enough to marry my girl yet; there’s plenty of 
time—she’s young—” ‘And I am young,” 
cried Merton, in a phrenzy, “‘ which you shall 
discover to your cost. Hark’ee, Sir, you have 
raised a demon you will vainly endeavour to 
quell. It is now my turn to triumph. I shall 
stop here for life. You have warmed me at your 
fire, and I shall sting you to death by way of 
quittance. You thought me a worm—I’m a 
boa-constrictor. I shall exterminate your stud ; 
I shall make an end of you; no vineyard shall 
supply my convivial demands ; I shall burst your 
double-barrelled gun in an attempt to blow into 
an infinite variety of atoms, the butler ; I shall—” 
* Hold, hold !”’ cried Harbottle, in alarm; * the 
man’s mad! what do you want?” “ Your 
daughter,” raved Merton. ‘Take her,” said 
the squire, promptly ; “ where is the girl; why, . 
if the jade has not been laughing behind the 
window all the time; step in, you wicked toad. 
What do you say ?—will you have this furious 
fellow?” “If you wish it, papa, I cannot make 
any objections,” said Emily. ‘+ And so now we 
are all satisfied, I suppose,” said the squire, 
with the air of a man who has acted conscien- 
tiously. ‘ And now, Mr. Harbottle,” concluded 
his wife, entering the room, “ you have done e 
sensible thing for once in your life.” ‘Ihe squire 
thrust his tongue into his cheek significantly. 
About a week after, there was an unusval stir 
at the Lodge, and a bridal party proceeded to the 
church with becoming solemnity, where a rever- 
end gentleman in a red face was calmly —e 
to officiate ; and there was the usual rejoicing an 
merriment in the neighbourhood upon the oc- 
casion. OmeGa. 
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Happiness is much more equally divided than 
some of us imagine. One man shall possess 
most of the materials and little of the thing; an- 
other may possess much of the thing, but very 
few of the materials. In this particular view of 
it, happiness has been beautifully compared to 
the manna in the desert, he that gathered much 
had nothing over, and he that gathered little had 
no lack ; therefore, to diminish envy, let us con- 
sider not what others possess, but what they en- 
joy; mere riches may be the gift of lucky acci- 
dent or blind chance, but happiness must be the 
result of prudent preference and rational design ; 
the highest happiness, then, can have no other 
foundation than the deepest wisdom, and the 
happiest fool is only as happy as he knows how 
to be. 
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ALTERED AFFECTIONS. 


Turtxx not that I love thee as once I loved, 
In the hours of my early devotion; 

That the dreams my spirit so fondly proved, 
Lived on with their deeper emotion. 

Youth’s cherished visions, so pure and bright, 
From my bosom have silently parted, 

Like a meteor that flashing across the night, 
From the face of the earth has departed. 


And I can meet thee with placid brow, 
With a look like thine own, unaltered: 
Thou wilt read no grief in my aceents now, 
Which had once in thy presence faltered. 

Thy lip will smile, and thy cheek be fair, 
Thy voice be as sweet as ever, 

But to me that forehead and cheek can wear 
Their earlier look—oh, never! 


I loved thee then—as boyhood can love, 
The spells which around it hoyer; 
Or the one bright form which alone can move, 
Till its earliest dreams are over. 
I hardly deemed thee a thing of earth, 
But a star, o’er my pathway beaming— 
Forgot, in each moment of wilder mirth, 
Reserved for each holier dreaming. 


Yet hast thou worshipped at fashion’s shrine 
With a heart for her pleasures yearning; 

And the artless feelings which once were thine, 
Have perished before their burning. 

The soul which I fancied too pure a thing, 
Too costly for man to win it, 

Hath lost that gentle, untroubled spring, 
Which existed so quietly in it 


And still doth memory turn to thee, 
And the beauty that dwelt around thee; 
Its brightness and innocence guarded me 
From the fancies that might have bound me. 
I may not, I cannot, as thou dost, hate, 
Though my spirit be sad and lonely— 
For the sweetest hours which have blended my fate, 
I have owed to thy presence only, 
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Wuen we have just put off the trammels of 
childhood, and look abroad into the busy world 
from the distant eminence, every thing seems 
invested with the freshness and beauty of para- 
dise. There appears everywhere before us but 
one attractive and bland prospect. All that is 
rugged lies sofiened in the distance; all that is 
repulsive is so blended with the beautiful, as to 
escape the careless scrutiny of the young and 
ardent enthusiast. The fair valley smiles, and 
the mountain towers sublime, but the treacher- 
ous bog may stagnate within the one, and the 
grim precipice yawn behind the other. Thus, to 
the unpractised perceptions of the young, all ob- 
jects are magnified or diminished according to 
the bias of their hopes, their prejudices, or their 
passions. They are either steeped in the hues 
of beauty, or curtailed of their unsightly propor- 


LT 


, tions, by that prismatic and microscopic influence 

| which the feelings so frequently communicate 

| to the mind, when they bring it into a blind sub. 
serviency to their rash and unchecked impulses, 
Female beauty, to the distempered fancy of the 
young, is almost everywhere blotless, as in the 
calenture, the eye is cheated by the imagination, 
Time, however, so strengthens the discriminat. 
ing faculty, that we soon distinguish spots 
through the brightness, and discover to our vexa. 
tion, that beauty is but too often nothing more 
than a gloss cast over deformity, like a thin 
growth of flowery verdure over the deep and 
treacherous morass. As in the organic, so in the 
moral distemper, time and discipline alone can 
dispel that illusion which is the very radix of 
the disease. 

Such were the reflections of Horace Leslie, as 
he was returning from the Atheneum, on a dark 
cold evening in November. He had been buta 
few days from the country. Passing through 
Golden Square, his attention was arrested bya 
slight female figure lying on the step of a door, 
apparently in a state of extreme distress. She 
was clothed in a thin homely dress, of printed 
calico. Her head was very insecurely protected 
from the inclemency of the night, by a tattered 
straw bonnet. Her arms and shoulders were 
entirely exposed to the rain, which now began to 
drizzle in a languid but piercing shower, while 
the cold was so acute that Leslie shivered under 
his thick cloak. The night threatened to be 
stormy: the atmosphere was thick and marky. 
The streets were almost entirely deserted, though 
the hour was yet early. The lamps emitted a 
dull, glimmering ray—for oil had not yielded to 
the radiant supremacy of gas—and their long 
line of misty, ochreous light, was so completely 
neutralized by the density above, that the tops 
of the houses were altogether obscured. It 
seemed as if a vast black pall were hanging 
between them and the sky, which excluded all 
view of the heavens, where the imagination 
readily represented active preparation for ele- 
mental commotion. The whole firmament was 
one intensely opaque void. The stars had with- 
drawn their shining, and were shrouded in “ the 
blackness of darkness.” The dim, yellow glare 
of the lamps, searcély extended beyond the pave- 
ment. Not a sound was heard, save the oeca- 
sional rattle of a carriage rolling through the 
deserted streets, or the hoarse tone of the drowsy 
watchman, as he croaked forth the hour, asso- 
ciating the most dismal ideas of catarrh and 
rheumatism. 

Leslie was extremely distressed for the suf- 
ferer, who, in a state of apparent stupefaction, 
reclined against the iron railing which enclosed 
the area of a large house, groaning heavily at 
intervals, though making no appeal to the casual 
passenger for relief. He advanced towards her, 
but she did not raise her head. Her arm, which 
was naked almost to the shoulder, was thrown 
backward; and as a large lamp immediately over 
the door of the house flung its broad steady light 
directly upon her, he could perceive, at once, by 
its shape and whiteness, that it belonged to no 
common person. It was small and delicately 
rounded. The almost ethereal texture of the 





hand and the exquisitely tapered fingers, showed 
{| at a glance that the limb, though apparently 
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what abridged of its fair proportions by dis- 
a or suffering, was no ordinary one. The 
rereature, who had by this time excited Les- 
ie’s sympathy to a most painful degree, conti- 
yed all but motionless. She appeared to be 
in one feeling of concentrated agony. 
ialie gently took her hand; she neither met nor 
yoiled from the pressure. After a few mo- 
pats, she slowly changed the position of her 
yal, butspoke not. He cast his eyes upon the 
gard countenance now fully exposed to his 
ysious scrutiny, and immediately recognized in 
je supposed stranger, the outcast daughter of 
led Darlington. He was thunderstruck. His 
ysom heaved, his heart sickened, his temples 
jrobbed. He was subdued in a moment, and 
gars of painful sympathy rolled down his cheeks. 
Reollections of the past rushed back against 
de struggling current of his thoughts, and he 
euld searcely repress a groan of bitter compas- 
ion, as he saw realized in the object before him, 
de dispensation of a retributive Providence. 
He had not addressed her. He was closely 
guffled up in a large wrapping cloak. He had, 
moreover, lately allowed his beard to grow upon 
te upper lip and beneath the chin, so that he 
ws the less likely, upon a superficial view, to 
readily recognized. He did not hesitate one 
moment as to what course he should pursue: 
mquesting a poor boy, who happened to pass, to 
alla hackney-coach, he lifted Lady Mary Trevor 
into it, and ordered the coachman to inquire her 
udress, and drive thither. He, in the meanwhile, 
nounted upon the box with the coachman, fear- 
ing that, if he entered the cl might dis- 
cover who he was, which he @esired, at least 
for the present moment, to conceal from her. 
The coach at length stopped at an obscure 
house in Crown-court, Soho, when Leslie paid 
the fare, and followed his trembling charge into 
ber miserable apartment—a cellar of the narrow- 
st dimensions, paved with brick, cold, damp, 
ad cheerless. She was too much exhausted to 
speak, so that Leslie assisted her in silence to a 
seat, the only one in the room, and which was 
a unshapely fragment of a butcher’s chopping- 
block. He had not yet spoken ;—in fact, he was 
o much overpowered to speak—but maintained 
his incognito by keeping his cloak wrapped 
lightly round him. He now placed his back 
wgainst the rough, slimy wall, and surveyed 
with harrowing pity, the miserable abode of the 
daughter of a British peer. In one corner, on a 
straw mattrass, spread upon the damp brick 
floor, lay, in the agonies of death, the wretched 
man from whom Leslie had suffered the most 
unpardonable of provocations, the foulest of 
wrongs. His face was sharp and withered, his 
skin discoloured and flaccid, his eyes glassy and 
bloodshot. Upon his cheek, there was a deep red 
suffusion, which centered in one glowing spot, 
where the blood appeared absolutely to boil, it was 
80 fixed and intense. He was in the last stage of 
consumption, lying in a narrow cellar, which 
realized a picture of the most deplorable destitu- 
tion. Close by his squalid bed lay a dead infant, 
on which the mother gazed with a look of 
speechless agony, expressed only in the rapid 
undulations of her quivering countenance. The 
tears, gradually forcing their way through the 
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compressed lids, which closed convulsively, as 
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if to prevent their flow, rolled down her hollow 
cheeks upon her heaving bosom. There was no 
furniture in the apartment besides the stool, and 
a window-shutter, supported on low trestles, 
which served instead of a table. The walls 
were covered with mildew, and large drops hun 
from the ceiling, which every now and then fell 
with an ominous plash upon the bricks beneath. 
There was about a handful of wood ashes upon 
the hearth—for there was no grate—the remains 
of the fire, that had been lit in the morning, to 
prepare the last meal for the two wretched inhabit- 
ants of this abode of sin and of sorrow—the 
only one they had yet shared for the day. Be- 
fore the fire-place, part of an untanned dog’s- 
hide was spread, as a substitute for a rug, while 
a long piece of flat, rough stone, placed upon its 
edge, served asa fender» In one corner of the 
room were heaped together a few shrivelled pota- 
toes, the only substance in the shape of food 
which had met Leslie’s eye. Every thing around 
him exhibited the most complete privation. The 
apartment was scarcely fit to be the habitation of 
a brute. The floor was sunk into numerous hol- 
lows, while the ceiling, which had given way in 
several places, displayed a most “ beggarly ac- 
count” of rotten laths and decayed rafters, 
through which the dirt, shook from the floor 
above, occasionally fell; thus adding an addi- 
tional feature of repulsiveness to the aspect of 
this dismal dwelling. 

The mattrass, upon which was extended the 
once sprightly and elegant Delmar, was torn in 
several places, disclosing a scanty mixture of 
black straw and dirty wool. His sole covering 
was a tattered house-rug, and beneath this he la 
in the only suit of clothes which he possessed, 
wrestling with the great conqueror, death. His 
neck and chest were sufficiently exposed to show 
that he wore no shirt; while his withered throat, 
yellow, fleshless, and developing the minutest 
anatomical structure, presented a sight almost 
appalling. The coat that very imperfectly cover- 
ed the portion of his body, for which it was con- 
trived, had but one sleeve, so that the naked arm, 
which he frequently threw out of bed, during 
the paroxysms of his suffering, was seen by 
Leslie, and sufficiently indicated what the dying 
man must have endured. It was like the arm of 
a skeleton, forced into a dead skin, that hung 
loosely about it, without any muscular tension, 
as if all vitality had ceased within. The utter 
laxation of the fibres was so death-like, that 
Leslie felt his blood curdle as he gazed upon it. 
He could not, however, help reflecting upon the 
terrible retribution which had overtaken the au- 
thor of his domestic misery—the blighter of his 
connubial joys;—yet the tear gathered in his 
eye, as he witnessed how signally his injuries 
had been avenged by the unimpeachable justice 
of Him who cannot err. What a lesson, he 
thought, for the profligate! How would the 
seducer and adulterer tremble, could they be but 
here present, and behold the terrible issue of 
vice! Who that could anticipate the possibility 
of such a punishment, would run the risk of 
undergoing it? What must be the portion of 
that guilt which snaps asunder the great moral 
tie by which society is held together, and flings 
into the social circle the plague-spot of infamy ? 
What, but a penalty, commensurate with its 
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enormity, either here or hereafter! How did 
Leslie now rejoice that he had not redressed his 
wrongs by those sanguinary means, which have, 
nevertheless, the sanction of the higher classes, 
and are upheld not only as laudable, but as the 
most honourable that can be employed, to vindi- 
cate moral injury. Those wrongs had, indeed, 
been much more effectually redressed by the 
avenger, who, though he is * mighty to save,” 
is also 7 to destroy. 

Lady Mary Trevor, who, since her disgrace 
and consequent divorce, had taken the name of 
Mrs. Forrester, after a considerable pause which 
had enabled Leslie to observe, as has been al- 
ready described, the state of utter destitution to 
which Delmar and herself were reduced, inter- 
rupted his reflections by inquiriag, with a sigh, 
to whom they were indebted for such unwonted 
liberality as had been evinced by him in visiting 
their miserable abode. 

**We have both seen better days, sir,’’ she 
said; ** but never, in our bereavement, have we 

et found compassion until this night. 1 have 
Coon of late a stricken wanderer upon the high- 
way of the world, and no one has either poured 
oil into my wounds, or consolation into my 
heart. How could I expect it? You see before 
you, a wretch, who deserves neither pity from 
the world, nor mercy from heaven. How did I 
wrong the worthiest of husbands, and the best 
of men?” 

Delmar groaned deeply, raising himself, at the 
same moment, from his hard, flat pillow. Alas! 
who but such, can estimate the dying agonies of 
an adulterer, with all the terrible uncertainty of 
an eternal world in immediate prospect before him. 

* Sir,”’ continued Mrs. Forrester, ‘I will not 
tire you with my history, unless you have a de- 
sire to hear it. It is too revolting for innocent 
ears, and what right have I to challenge the 

thies of strangers? I perceive you have a 
charitable heart, and that our state of deplorable 
bereavement has already moved your compas- 
sion; may I therefore be permitted to ask, 
without incurring the reproach of impertinent 
curiosity, to whom we are indebted for so much 
kindness ?”” 

**To Horace Leslie,” was the reply. 

At the name of Leslie, the conscience-stricken 
Delmar started from his pillow with a look of 
dismay, and attempted to rush from the room. The 
exertion overpowered him—he fell upon the floor. 
Leslie tried to raise him, but he shrank with a 
look of convulsive horror from the touch of the 
man whom he had cruelly wronged. Mrs. For- 
rester had fainted, and lay insensible by the side 
of her dead infant. Leslie called in the land- 
lady of the house, and, with her assistance, 
raised the unhappy Delmar, when, to his dis- 
may, he beheld the floor deluged with blood. 
The dying man was speechless, but still con- 
scious, for he shuddered instinctively in Leslie’s 
grasp. His eyes, however, were fixed, and al- 
most rayless; his tongue protruded from his 
expanded jaws, whilst the gore continued to pour 
from his throat, as if discharged from a piston. 
The dews of death gathered rapidly upon his 
temples ; he spoke not—he moved not ; the blood 
shortly ceased to flow, and only bubbled faintly 

through his lips; at length his eyes suddenly 
dilated—his hands clenched, and turning one 


” 


“confessed herself overcome. 


re. 


penitential and imploring look towards Leslie 
he fell dead upon his miserable pallet. His ap. 
pearance was spectral. In a few minutes, the 
gore thickened round his mouth—his eyelids, 
which the death-pang had foreed apart, beyond 
their natural boundary, exposed the whole of the 
rigid orb beneath, lapped in dim unconseioys. 
ness, and glaring in the startling vacuity of 
death. It was fixed into a broad, lifeless, glassy 
stare. The jaws had fallen; and his attenuated 
frame, macerated to a shadow with mental guf. 
fering and bodily privation, presented an appear. 
ance too painful to contemplate. Leslie turned, 
as a sort of relief, to Mrs. Forrester, then lying 
insensible in the arms of the landlady, who had 
by this time raised her, and was supporting her 
on her knee. 

After restoratives had been administered, the 
miserable sufferer opened her eyes, but turned 
them on Leslie with such an expression of vacant 
unconsciouness, that it was evident reason had not 
returned with the senses. When he spoke, the 
sound of his voice seemed, for a moment, to re- 
eall her ordinary faculties, and she shrieked so 
piteously, that even the landlady, down whose 
rgid cheeks the tribute of ‘sympathy had not 
rolled for years, wiped a tear from ber eye, and 
Leslie desired the 
sufferer might be conveyed to a comfortable 
apartment, whilst he gave orders for the funeral 
of Delmar and the fruit of his guilty intercourse 
with the once lovely daughter of Lord Dar- 
lington. 


and a medical alled in, who attributed her 
state to the effe@Pof over-excitement upon a dis- 
tempered frame; at the same time expressing 
his conviction that her life was near its termina- 
tion, as she exhibited every symptom of phthisis, 
doubtless imbibed during her frequently close 
attendance upon Delmar, and aggravated by her 
numerous privations. Leslie visited her daily, 
and saw that every necessary attention was paid 
to her. Meanwhile, the remains of Delmar and 
the infant were decently buried. The injured 
husband was now the only support of the guilty 
wife. The law, indeed, had dissolved the con- 
nubial tie, and consequently released him from 
all responsibility on her account; but the feel- 
ings of a Christian prompted him to take care 
that the remainder of | her melancholy journey to 
that silent land, where all things are forgotten, 
should be as undisturbed as his best efforts 
could render it. He had her therefore removed 
to more respectable lodgings, where she might 
receive all that heman “ appliances and means” 
could furnish, in order that she might pass, with 
as little suffering as possible, to that “ still and 
populous city,” which we must all finally 
inhabit. 

Leslie had been informed by the landlady of 
the house in Crown-Court, that the life which 
the guilty Mrs. Forrester had led with the still 
more guilty Delmar, was miserable in the ex- 
treme. He was tormented by such an incurable 
jealousy, that he could not bear her to be 2 mo- 
ment from his sight; and though. he left her, day 
after day, to indulge his own besotted propensi- 
ties, it was only to reproach her with the greater 
bitterness at his return. He professed the most 





ardent attachment towards her; it was, however, 


Mrs. Forrester was now put into a decent bed, | 
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ie passion of frenzy—the morbid love of a dis- 

red mind—not the tender attachment che- 
shed by the heart, and directed by the reason. 
He would often tax her with infidelity; in fact, 
je suspected her of the basest attachments. His 
enduct was, at times, so outrageous, that during 
he paroxysm of his ferocious jealousy, he had 
gock her insensible to the earth. He had even 
ireatened her life, and, on one occasion, ac- 
willy attempted to stab her. This recital, pain- 
fil as it was, Leslie listened to with the most 
agonizing interest, nor could he forbear offering 
 asilent prayer to heaven for the guilty soul 
yhich had so lately gone to its reckoning, and 
fr that no less guilty soul also about to receive 
is final summons. 

Mrs. Forrester soon recovered her reason, but 
her peace of mind was gone, and it was evident 
every one that she had but a short time to 
make her peace with heaven. Leslie was inde- 

igable in his attentions to the sufferer. He 

ured for her the best advice which the me- 
wopolis afforded. But she daily declined, and 
ry soon became sensible that her recovery was 
less. Her spirits languished; nor did she 
tupon the near approach of death without 
say a fearful presentiment. Several days 
d before she could encounter the presence 
#-Leslie; but, after a-while, his unremitting 
stentions and tender anxiety overcame her re- 
letance, and so reconciled her to his presence, 
that it became her sole consolation. He not only 
sever reproached her, but never even referred, 
by the most indefinite allusio the past. He 
zat to her family a ouch of her 
situation;—his letter was n swered. He 
alled to make the communication in person, but 
was denied admittance. He returned to Mrs. 
Forrester, and stated as delicately as he could, 
the fruitless result of his application to her un- 
matural parents. ? 

“Had he,” she replied, “ who had such just 
cause, been so unfeelingly obdurate, what must 
have become of me? Leslie (for your kindness 
emboldens me again to address you by that fa- 
niliar name), you know not—you never can 
know how amply you have been avenged, and 
how fully I have paid the penalty of dishonour. 
The scorpion sting of remorse has rankled in my 
heart, while the irruption of maddening thought 
has at the same moment convulsed my brain ; 
ad during the dreadful conflict of these unap- 
peasable agents of evil, the ‘ troubled waters’ of 
guilt, foul with all their horrible pollutions, have 
been boiling in my distracted soul. Oh! I have 
been all but mad. I have passed my days in hor- 
ror, and my nights in agony. My dreams have 
been thorns in my pillow—my waking thoughts 
daggers in my bosom. The loss of reason would 
have been a relief to me: but, alas! no such re- 
lief was mine. My consciousness was too keen- 
ly alive to the dreadful reality of my condition, 
to be for one moment deluded. I could not lose 
sight of it for an instant—not even in my slum- 
bers. I had no prospect but misery; and how 
terribly has this prospect been realized! I had 
nothing to hope—nothing to live for; and yet I 
dared not die. I was the veriest coward that 
ever shrank under the lash of conscience. There 
Was a blot upon my spirit which I felt to be too 
Vile for heaven, though the tortures of hell would 


have been almost a release from what I some- 
times endured! but I had not the daring to run 
the risk of encountering them. I have often fan- 
cied that I could see my name written, in blazing 
characters, upon the fiery record where the names 
of the outcasts from heaven are enrolled, as 
doomed to everlasting horrors. How frequentl 
have I endeavoured to persuade myself that 
was frenetic—that all was a frightful fiction! 
But, no; Truth, strong as death and immutable 
as eternity, encircled my soul with the grasp of 
omnipotence, and sent her awful voice through 
its inmost recesses. I could not hide myself 
from myself—how could I then from the scruti- 
ty of the Eternal! In my own eyes, I was a 
canker upon the face of creation. What then 
must I be in those which are neither confined by 
space, nor marred by time! I shuddered at my 
own deformity; but I had plunged voluntarily 
into the gulf—deep into the darkness—deeper 
into its foul and mephitic atmosphere. There 
was no longer any possibility of retreat, while 
the whole essence of my being was so impreg- 
nated with the pestilence, that no mortal power 
could disinfect it. 1 felt abandoned by heaven, 
and knew not where to turn for consolation. 
The man for whom I had made the sacrifice of 
all upon earth that is really valuable to woman, 
treated me with reproach and ignominy, tri- 
umphed bitterly in my disgrace, and mocked me 
in my misery. How has my spirit writhed un- 
der the savage inflictions of his jealousy!—how 
have I been stung by the gibings of his brutal 
indignation! He has spurned me from him; he 
has taunted me with my infamy; he has accused 
me of the vilest acts; he has bruised me with 
unmanly blows. Great God! what have I not 
endured at the hands of him to whom I owe all 
my wretchedness! How often has he maddened 
me into forgetfulness of my sex and birth! And 
yet he was less to blame than I! It was I that 
encouraged him to make those advances, which 
proved in the issue so fatal to my peace. He re- 
quired not, however, such encouragement: he 
was the false friend, the treacherous guest, the 
perfidious paramour. I have never known a 
moment’s peace from the day I quitted yourroof. 
That was the dark hour of my destiny—the total 
eclipse of my happiness. I soon discovered that 
I had abandoned an angel for a demon, who re- 
paid the sacrifice I had made for him, at such a 
dreadful cost, with ingratitude, cruelty and 
scorn. But he is gone to his account: and may 
the Great Arbiter of human actions have mercy 
upon his guilty soul, as also upon mine !” 

She shuddered. Her whole countenance was 
agitated from inward emotion; she closed her 
eyes, and was silent for a few moments. Leslie, 
after a pause, ventured to ask how it happened 
that they were reduced to a state of such ex- 
treme poverty. 

* Alas!’ replied Mrs. Forrester, “ Delmar 
soon ceased to find pleasure in my society, 
which he relinquished for that of the most pro- 
fligate associates, who enticed him to the gam- 
ing table, where, after repeated losses, he re- 
duced himself to absolute beggary. The few 
jewels I possessed had been all disposed of, and 
the produce basely squandered. He then re- 





sorted to acts of swindling, which coming to the 
ears of his relations, they abandoned him to the 
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vile resources of his profligacy, and he speedily 
sank into habits of the lowest debauchery. 
Frequently has he brought to our miserable 
dwelling the most abandoned females to add 
their mockeries to his, and Jaughed at the bitter 
tears which those insults wrung from me. A 
few weeks before his death, his habitual intem- 
perance became so insufferable—for he was now 
almost perpetually in a state of the most dis- 
gusting intoxication—that, to escape his vio- 
Ena! applied for shelter to that last refuge of 
the destitute, the parish workhouge, but was re- 
fused admittance. Stung by an unmanly taunt, 
I returned in despair to the scene of my sufler- 
ings. Delmar’s excesses at length brought him 
to the brink of the grave, and it was but a day 
or two before his death that he ceased his daily 
potation of ardent spirits, only becanse he was 
without the means of procuring it; for in order 
to indalge his fatal propensity, he had disposed 
of every thing we possessed in the world, ex- 
cept what you saw in the room in which he 
died. He has not left me a farthing! If I ap- 
pear harsh to his memory, remember that he 
never gave me cause to respect it. Alas! how 
much the reverse !” 

Leslie was a good deal affected by this inter- 
view; it recalled many painful recollections. 
He could not but remember that the unhappy 
being whose tale of woe had thrilled him with 
such sad alternations of emotion had been once 
his wife—that he had once loved her, not, in- 
deed, with the fervency of an affection won by 
the virtues of the mind and heart, but with a 


assion based upon the visionary creations of a 


eated and enraptured fancy. His affections, 
perhaps, may be said rather to have been se- 
duced than won: nevertheless he had looked 
upon her with fondness, and had anticipated 
from his union with her a life of easy enjoyment. 
The spell, however, suddenly broke, and the de- 
mon of disappointment stood unmasked before 
him.s How soon had all his social prospects 
been blasted! How soon were his growing af- 
fections withered by the chilling blight of ne- 
glect! How soon had his fair dreams of happi- 
ness been superseded by the most revolting re- 
alities! Although the treatment he had received 
at her hands, had dashed with gall the fresh 
stream of his existence, he still could not look 
at her now in her bereavement, stretched upon 
the bed of suffering, and shortly to pass that 
awful boundary where the shoreless ocean of 
eternity is disclosed, without feeling a pang as 
he contemplated what she might have been, had 
a mother’s tenderness and a father’s solicitude 
withheld her young mind from the contagion of 
fashion. How fearful the contrast between what 
she had been and what she was! The past, how- 
ever, was not to be recalled; it only remained, 
therefore, to dedicate the present to a prepara- 
tion for that future over which the dominion of 
time shall cease. 

Leslie signified his resolution to do every thing 
in his power for the sufferer’s benefit: although 


the tie by which he had been united to her had | 
been snapt, both legally and morally, his atten- | 
tions were unremitted. He passed several hours | 


daily in her chamber, sparing no efforts to calm 
the anxiety of her latter moments; and, as the 
term of her existence drew nigh, gradually, but 








i 


perceptibly, he poured into her ear and heart the 
consolations of religion, lifted her depressed soul 
to the sublime elevation of hope, and she jp. 
bibed from his lips the words of eternal life, 

Although Leslie had been repulsed in his 
endeavours to obtain an interview with Lord Dar. 
lington, he still determined to see him, and state 
the condition of his once favourite child. He 
anticipated repulse and even insult; yet was he 
resolved, if necessary, to encounter both, in the 
discharge of what he considered his duty to 
wards a dying but penitent offender, who, if she 
might still hopg for pardon from God, might 
surely, with far juster reason, expect it from 
man. According to his determination, therefore, 
Leslie proceeded to the Earl’s residence, when 
the servant, upon being asked if his Lord was 
at home, answered in the negative. Leslie said 
that he had a very urgent communication to 
make, and must see the Earl immediately, 

“I have to inform you,” replied the menial, 
‘that my Lord has given orders not to be dis 
turbed. I cannot deliver your message. You 
had better write. You are no welcome visiter 
here.” 

Leslie hesitated a moment. He felt a sudden 
heavy throb at the heart, and a scorching flush 
of the cheek, those premonitory symptoms of 
rising passion, at being thus accosted by an in- 
solent footman; but, checking his indignation, 
he replied in a mild, yet determined tone, “If 
you do not choose to deliver my message, I shall 
proceed to his Lordship’s room, without further 
ceremony.” 

“Itis my 
such thing,” 
form my duty.” 

Without condescending to reply, Leslie seized 
the man by the collar, and ejecting him into the 
street, shut the door upon him with considerable 
violence. Lord Darlington, hearing the scuffle, 
came into the hall, to ascertain the cause, and ar- 
rived just at the moment when his insolent re- 
tainer was darting through the door, like a thief 
from the dreaded grasp of a Bow Street runner. 
The Earl was, for a moment, so overcome with 
astonishment and rage, that he could scarcely ar- 
ticulate. He stood like an antique upon his own 
chimney-piece, looking grim with years and in- 
dignation, fixed in an attitude of the most aris- 
tocratic superciliousness; and after a vain at- 
tempt to embody his ire in words, he remained 
mute and motionless, like another Marius, amid 
the wrecks of Punic magnificence, frowning in 
bitterness of spirit, and brooding over his con- 
templated revenge. His eyes distended, he bit 
his lips, until the blood started. After a some- 
what Swkward pause, he stuffed his clenched 
fists into his breeches’ pockets, stood with his 
legs apart, rocking himself upon his heel and 
toe, and looked unutterable things, though he 
spake none. 

** My Lord,” said Leslie, calmly, at the same 
time advancing respectfully towards the incensed 
nobleman, * your servant has insulted me, I 
therefore make no apology for having chastised 
him, as I am sure your Lordship would not de- 
sire that such a scoundrel should escape punish- 
ment. I am satisfied he could not have had 
your authority for his insolence.” 

“How dare you—” commenced the ireful 


take care that you do no 
ve fellow, “and I shall per- 
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—E_—— 
, but his throat collapsed ; the word that 
Jd have succeeded was strangled in the 

jith; he felt all but suffocated with passion— 

jgcould not proceed. 







D hig «This is not the place, my Lord, for alterca- 
| Dar. WM tion. I have something for your private ear: 
State IN gd must therefore request a few minutes’ audi- 






” 


ence. 
Lord Darlington now suddenly turned upon his 










n the MM jel with the swing of an indignant magnate, and 
Y to MM yranced quickly towards the door of the apart- 
f she MM gent from which he had entered the hall while 
hight WM [elie was turning his impertinent menial into 
from 1M ie street, passed into the room, and was about 
fore, I close the door violently, when Leslie prompt- 
vhen iy interposing, frustrated the design. He then 
Was atered, and closing the door gently behind him, 
Said 1% stood before the angry peer. 





“My Lord,” said he, “ this is no time for idle 
ermony. ‘The importance of what I have to 







lial, communicate is beside all form; and it is as much 
dis your Lordship’s duty to hear, as mine to speak. 
You 1 lady Mary Trevor’ — 

iter “Name her not,”’ vociferated the enraged fa- 






ier, at length recovering his powers of articula- 
in; “it is less welcome to my ears than would 
ie her knell.” 














of “Her knell will soon be tolled, my Lord, for 

In- Wi seis now dying.” 

mn, “Let her die. I have discarded her for ever. 

‘If i Se first married against my consent, then for- 

all 1 fied all further claim to my affection, by an act 

er @ the vilest degradation ; my heart has therefore 
w longer room for compassion towards an aban- 

10 Ht doned child.” : 

ol “ Abandoned, your Lordship may well say— 
thandoned by an unnatural father, and a still 

od W@ nore innatural mother.” 

e “Quit my house—yoa are a vile calumniator 

le you first robbed me of my daughter, and now 

ey that you have flung her into infamy, you seek my 

4 protection for the degraded outeast.” 

' “My Lord,” replied Leslie, calmly, “ I mar- 





fied your daughter, and, as her husband was in- 
dulgent and his fortune ample, she might have 
ven happy; but she was seduced from her home, 
ad is now draining the dregs of her eup of bit- 
temess. She has fearfully expiated her offence; 
ot, if not, she is about to answer for it before 
ahigher tribunal. It is our duty to forgive.” 

“Quit my house, sir, or you will shortly 
fnd me less courteous than to command your 
absence.” 

“ My Lord, if you dare attempt personal vio- 
lence,” said Leslie, turning the key in the lock, 
“it must be by your own hands ; for no one shall 
enter this apartment until our conferrence is at 
amend. I will be heard; and your Lordship may 
a well listen peaceably to what I have to say, 
since any interruption will only prolong an inter- 
view which promises to be no less disagreeable 
‘o me than to yourself.” 

The Earl turned pale; he wasevidently alarm- 
ed at the quiet resolution exhibited in Leslie’s 
manner, and suddenly seating himself in a chair 
near the window, he said bitterly, ** Well, sir, if 
{ must be insulted by your intrusion, let me hear 
What you have to communicate, and be brief, as 

am anxious to be alone.”’ 

“ My Lord, I disclaim any intention to insult 
you; but I must be treated with courtesy. Your 
35 

























rank arms you with no authority to offer an un- 
merited offence.” 

“I beg, sir, you will do me the favour to pro- 
ceed to the subject of your intended communica- 
tion without further delay.” 

Leslie, quietly placing a chair by the fire, re- 
plied, “I do not desire to delay, and shall there- 
fore be as brief as the nature of my commu- 
nication will admit. I have already inform- 
ed you, my Lord, that your daughter is dy- 
ing.” 

ri Well, sir, we must all die; ’tis the common 
lot.” 

‘* But if your condition were reversed, and you 
were about to be called into the presence of your 
judge?” 

** Well, sir!” 

* Could you hope for mercy, yielding none?” 

‘| have not yet appointed you my confessor, 
sir; when I require a catechist I may send for 
you, should no better offer; but until then, you 
may as well reserve your eloquence for those who 
shall be more disposed to listen to and admire 
it.” 

“Your sareasms, my Lord, might be spared 
upon the present cecasion at least,when one who 
is so nearly allied to you is on her death-bed. 
Your daughter solicits an interview: she de- 
sires to implore your forgiveness, and to leave 
this world with your blessing.” 

‘That she shall never have,” cried the Earl, 
impatiently, ** my curse is upon her; she has done 
nothing to reverse the curse, and I will, there- 
fore, never revoke it. She has entailed disgrace 
upon the name of Darlington; let her, therefore, 
meet the penalty of her infamy.” 

“Is it possible that a father can refuse his 
blessing to a dying child?”? 

The Earl was silent. In spite of the natural 
obduracy of his temperament, he felt an intrud- 
ing compunction which he could not entirely smo- 
ther, at the thought of his inflexible severity to- 
wards his unhappy daughter. In defiance of his 
stern and unbending pride, the softer emotions 
were for a moment roused within him; still, with 
a dogged determination he stifled his rising sym- 
pathies, and by a savage effort succeeded in mas- 
tering the tenderness which had already begun to 
mollify the flint within him. ‘The moroseness of 
his nature had moreover been considerably ag- 
gravated by Leslie’s resolute determination in ob- 
taining an interview ; and perhaps there was no 
person in the world so little likely to be a suc- 
cessful pleader in behalf of his suffering child as 
his former son-in-law. 

** Will your Lordship permit me,” asked Les- 
lie, breaking the silence which had by this time 
become painful to both parties, “ to return to La- 
dy Mary with some expression of consolation 
from a parent’s mouth? It is not much to ask, 
and less to grant.” 

‘* However inclined,” replied Lord Darlington, 
‘*T might be to send a message of consolation to 
an onteast from her family and the world, you, 
sir, would be the last person whom I should se- 
lect for the trust. I have servants from whom I 
receive respect, and should prefer therefore to se- 
lect an agent from among them than te intrust 
the commission to one who considers himself 
privileged to insult me under my own roof.” 

*] do not at all covet the honour of your 
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Lordship’s confidence. Do but perform the du- 
ty of a Christian parent, and I am utterly indif- 
ferent as to the means or agents you may employ 
in so laudable a service. Only condescend to 
inform me jf your daughter shall see or hear 
from you.” 

“I fancy, sir, 1am not bound to do any such 
thing.” 

* Will you see your child?’ 

‘ Never !” 

“Then may the curse which you have impre- 
cated on her recoil upon your own head; the 
judgments of Heaven must some time or other 
overtake the unnatural father!’ 

Lord Darlington started from his seat, and laid 
his hand upon the bell. 

** Remember, my Lord,”’ said Leslie with some 
heat, “ the door is locked, and I warn you, that 
should you attempt to summon any of your rascals 
around you, I shall stand upon my own defence, 
without any deference to your rank.” 

“Mr. Leslie,” replied the peer, relaxing his 
hold of the bell, “Why am I thus insulted? Ought 
not a nobleman’s house to be sacred from imper- 
tinent intrusion? Am I tobe goaded into an act 
against which my very soul recoils? And why 
are you my persecutor? Have I nota right to 
do what I will with mine own?” 

* No! Divine laws are paramount over human. 
The latter, indeed, may confer this right upon 

‘ou, but the former do not. You are as strongly 

ound by Christian and social, as by political and 
civil obligations, and I therefore appeal to you as 
a Christian to visit your dying child.” 

* You have already heard my determination. 
I will never see her in this world.” 

“Then, my Lord, you will never see her in 
the next; for while the poor contrite offender is 
received into a better father’s glory, though she 
is among the outcasts now, you will be among 
the outcasts then. I would not have so great an 
enemy within my bosom, as your Lordship har- 
bours within yours, for all that empty pomp of 
nobility which you cannot carry with you to the 
worms that banquet as daintily upon noble as 
upon common clay. Farewell, my Lord; re- 
member you have a daughter now lying upon 
the bed of death, and if she dies unforgiven, I 
would not, to gain the wealth of worlds, be 
doomed to witness the dreadful gnawings of re- 
morse that shall close your Lordship’s account 
with time.” 

Saying this, he unlocked the door, bowed 
haughtily to the Earl, who did not condescend 
to return it, and immediately quitted the house. 
He found the sufferer worse upon his return, and 
therefore made known to her, as favourably as 
he could, the result of his interview with her 
father. She seemed shocked at his heartless- 
ness, but rallying herself said, while the big 
tears coursed each other down her faded cheeks, 

**T could not expect it; he never forgives.” 

* Then,” replied Leslie, ** how can he expect 
to be forgiven ?” 

** I do not deserve forgiveness; he has cause 
to detest me; yet God is merciful.” 

* But he is also just, and will not spare the 
unforgiving.” 

“Then am I lost! Whatecan a wretch like me 
expect from his immutable justice but everlast- 
ing excision '” 





“In his eternal sanctuary there is joy over 
one repenting sinner.” 

** But my guilt is too deep for pardon. I must 
be beyond the reach of his mercy.” 

“* We have the authority of Scripture that pub- 
licans and sinners shall go into heaven before 
the religious hypocrite, and no doubt also before 
the unnatural father. Salvation was never yet 
denied to a contrite heart.”’ 

** Alas! why am I pitied by one who has s9 
much reason to loathe me ?” 

‘* Because it is more delightful to forgive than 
to loathe.” 

Leslie now left his dying charge to repose, 
She fell into a brief sleep, but it was feverish 
and disturbed. She frequently called upon her 
father in terms of piteous entreaty, and at lepgth 
awoke in a state of distressing agitation. The 
nurse was at her bedside; she grasped her 
hand convulsively, and inquired for Leslie. 

“* He ’Il be here anon, ma’am, he bade me say. 
He wont be long afore he cums back.” 

‘** How long has he been gone ?” 

** About two hours, or may be, three.” 

** Did he expressly say that he should return?” 

** Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“Perhaps something detains him. He did 
not say where he might be sent for?” 

** No, ma’am.” 

‘*Why am I so impatient? What right have 
I to expect that he should make any sacrifices 
for me ?”” 

Her breathing by this time had become ex- 
tremely difficult; she complained of a feeling of 
suffocation, and a burning heat through her 
whole frame. 

“I shall die,” she suddenly exclaimed, “ be- 
fore his return. I feel I shall die. This must be 
death. Raise me higher.” 

The nurse raised her, and supported her upon 
pillows, in an almost upright position, when her 
breathing became less short, though at intervals 
the choking sensation returned with augmented 
severity. She grew exceedingly restless, from 
the dread that she should expire during Leslie’s 
absence. She prayed fervently for a moment, 
but her intense anxiety to see him once more 
before she quitted the world, interrupted her 
prayers, and distracted her attention from those 
reflections which ought exclusively to engage a 
departing soul. His well-known knock was at 
length heard; she uttered a shrill scream, and 
fell forward upon the bed. She soon revived, 
but the shock had greatly affected her. Her 
anxiety had been so intense, and its relief so sud- 
den, that the faint pulse of life was almost at- 
rested by the rapid transition. The effect of the 


Te-action was soon perceptible, She was obliged 


to open her mouth to an unusual extent, in order 
to relieve her oppressed and labouring lungs, 
Her chest vol with a convulsive motion, 
while the pulsation of the arteries upon her 
neck and temples might be scen through the 
transparent skin. 

Leslie approached the bedside, and took her 
fleshless hand. She faintly blessed him, There 
was a languid smile lingering, as loth to depart, 
upon her lips, which mutely but eloquently de- 
clared the pleasure that his ee communi- 
cated to her departing spirit. He poured out part 
of a cordial from a bottle which had been just 
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sent by the medical attendant. She drank it 
with some difficulty, but it immediately revived 
her. Her breathing became somewhat less dif- 
ficult, and after a-while she was able to speak at 
short intervals. 

“Leslie,” she said at length, “I am dying. 
This is an awful moment to a sinner such as I 
am; and, but for you, it might have been far 
more dreadful. You have indeed made the 
‘rough way smooth’ before me, though there is 
still darkness upon my path. Doubt and uncer- 
tainty hang over it.” 

“That darkness will be succeeded by the 

ories of eternal day.” 

“God grant it! My state of uncertainty can- 
not now be long. A few minutes will be all ; 
and, while they are granted to me, let me un- 
burthen my surcharged heart of its last earthly 
wish. I know, Leslie, that you will not deny 
the request of a creature even so abandoned as 
Ihave been, when it is the last she will ever 
have the power of making. You have assured 
me of your forgiveness.” 

“As 1 look for Heaven’s mercy,”’ he replied, 
*] forgive you as freely as I hope to be for- 

iven.”” 

She pressed his hands with her lean and 
trembling fingers, that rivalled the sheets in 
whiteness, and in every one of which he could 
feel the thin faint pulses rapidly throb. 

“But what is the request?” asked Leslie, 
kindly. ‘I unhesitatingly promise to grant it, 
as 1 am satisfied that, upon the confines of eter- 
nity, yon could ask me nothing with which I 
could refuse to comply.” 

Her eye turned towards him with an expres- 
sion of unwonted tenderness, while a slight tear 
stole into it, suffusing the bright leas, but tremb- 
ling within the narrow lid over which it had not 
volume enough to force its way. 

“State your wish,” said Leslie, his feelings 
evidently subdued into emotion, “ and rely upon 
me for its fulfilment.” 

“I dare not!’"—her head fell upon his shoul- 
der;—the hectic flush in her cheek brightened to 
intensity that was almost dazzling; she sob- 
bed convulsively for some moments, but he kindly 
reassured her. 

“I am too vile a creature,’ she continued, 
“to expect that you should accede even to my 
dying wishes—you, above all others in the 
world, whom I have used so vilely. My parents 
abandoned me in my misery, when they might 
have rescued me from it, and restored me at least 
o virtue, if not to happiness; for I had suffered 
too much under the stern dominion of vice, not 
to have rejoiced in a release from her detested 
and intolerable thraldom. But they spurned me 
in the rigour of their outraged dignity—they left 
me to the desolation of guilt and the harrowings 
of despair. Alas! have you not done more than 
enough for your bitterest enemy, that I should 
still expect a richer token of your forgiveness 
than you have already bestowed upon me.” 

“1 call heaven to witness,’ said Leslie, 
solemnly, but at the same time trembling with 
Motion, “that, whatever you request, I will not 
refuse it. I am secure in its propriety. ‘This is 
not a time when you could entertain a question- 
able desire. I give you my promise, with the 
Most perfect confidence, that you can now ask 








nothing which I can hesitate to grant. Talk not 
of what I have done. How little have I given in 
comparison with what I have received. I am but 
an humble instrument in wiser hands, permitted, 
I trust, to pluck the thorns from the death-bed 
pillow of a contrite offender. State your request 
—I am prepared to do your bidding.” 

She suddenly raised her head from his shoul- 
der, and looking anxiously in his face for an in- 
stant, said, with unwonted energy, “ Bestow 
upon me a pledge of your forgiveness—kiss me, 
and ] shall die happy.” 

Leslie instantly bent his head towards her, and 
imprinted a fervent kiss upon her forehead. 

** God be praised! I am happy—quite happy.” 

She sank back upon her pillow. Her eyes 
were Jit for a moment with an almost supernatu- 
ral lustre. There was in them a brightness so 
intense and unearthly, that it seemed as if the 
etherealized spirit had irradiated them in its tran- 
sit from the tabernacle of clay to the glory that 
was about to be revealed to it; while there was at 
the same time visible in them such an expression 
of sublime confidence, that Leslie perceived she 
was dying with the impression of divine forgive- 
ness upon her departing soul. Her tongue gently 
murmured, as if in prayer. He again kissed her 
cold, pale forehead. She drew his hand, which 
she still retained, towards her, and pressed it 
fervently against her bosom. The heart seemed 
still. She looked in his face; a smile passed 
over her countenance, and trembled upon her 
colourless lips; his ear just caught the faint 
blessing, as it escaped from her faltering tongue ; 
and then, with one full, deep-drawn sigh, she 
yielded up her spirit to the God who gave it. 
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THE FEMALE COSTUME 


IN THE REIGN OF HENRY IV. 


Tue fashions of the reign of Richard I. ap- 
pear to have been continued with little variation; 
the long-trained gowns, with the sur-cols or ventes, 
(stomachers) trimmed with fur, have entirely 
displaced the super-tunic, and the reticulated 
head-dress, (as the hair gathered into a gold caul 
at the sides has been denominated,) sometimes 
covered with a kerchief or veil, assumes in this 
reign a square, and in the two following a heart- 
shaped appearance, which seems to have awak- 
ened the wrath and satire of the moralists and 
poets of the time. Great confusion exists re- 
specting the horned head-dress in the works of 
Strutt, who, as we have before mentioned, ap- 
plies some obscure lines of Jean de Meun to this 
fashion, and mixes them up with the observa- 
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tions of a writer nearly a hundred years later. 
This writer is a Norman knight, who compiled 
a work for the use of his three young daughters 
about the close of the fourteenth century or be- | 
ginning of the fifteenth century, and therein we 
have the horned head-dress more clearly de- 
scribed. The writer introduces a holy bishop 
declaiming from the pulpit against the fashion- 
able follies of the fair sex, whom he accuses of | 
being marvellously arrayed in diverse and quaint 
manners, and particularly with high horns. He | 
compares them to horned snails, to harts, and to 
unicorns, and proceeds to relate the story of a | 
gentlewoman who came to a feast having the | 
head so strangely attired with long pins, that her | 
head-dress resembled a gibbet, and she was con- 
sequently scorned by the whole company, who 
said that she carried a gallows on her head. 
This description tallies well enough with the 
fashion observable in this reign. The reticulated 
head-dress, spreading out on each side, might, 
when covered with a veil, be fairly enough assi- 
milated to the cross-tree or square gibbet of those 
times, and when the veil is thrown over one of | 
the heart-shaped head-dresses, and suffered to 
sink in the centre, it may also be called horned; | 
but there is another and more complete horned | 
head-dress, that became fashionable in England 
during the reign of Henry V., and had probably 
been so for some time previously, in France, 
from whence it travelled, we may presume, in 
the suite of Queen Katherine. Of that, how- 
ever, anon. ‘I'he square head-lress is the most | 
remarkable during this reign. A fine specimen | 
is engraved, at the head of this article, from the 
effigy of Lady De Thorpe. 

The French MS. before quoted, contains many 
strictures upon the female costume of this period. 
The writer inveighs against the superfluous 
quantities of fur on the tails of the gowns, on 
the sleeves, and the hoods; and adds, the use 
of great purfles and slit coats was introduced by 
wanton women, and afterwards adopted by the 
princesses and ladies of England, and with 
them he wishes it may continue. He laments 
that the love of useless fashions was so preva- 
lent amongst the lower classes of people, say- 
ing, “there is a custom now amongst serving- 
women of low estate, which is very common, 
namely, to put fur on the collars of their gar- 
ments, which hang down to the middle of their 
backs. They put fur also upon the bottom, 
which falls about their heels, and is daubed 
with the mire,”’ &c. And, to deter his daughters 
from extravagance and superfluity in dress, he 
recounts a legend of a knight, whe, having lost 
his wife, applied to a hermit, to ascertain if her 
soul had taken an upward or a downward direc- 
tion. The good man, after long praying, fell 
asleep in his chapel, and dreamed that he saw 
the soul of the fair lady weighed in a balance, 
with St. Michael on one side and the devil on 
the other. In the scale which contained the 
soul, were placed the good deeds of her life, and 
in the opposite one her evil actions, and beside 
the scale, lay her fine costly clothing, in the care 
of a fiend. The devil then said to St. Michael : 
“This woman had ten diverse gowns and as 
many coats, and you well know that a smaller 
number would have been sufficient for every 
thing necessary, according to the law of Ged; 








| pared to receive him. 


} and that with the value of one of these gowns 


or coats, no less than forty poor men might have 
been clothed and kept from the cold, and that 
the mere waste cloth in them would have saved 
two or three from perishing;’’ so saying, the 
foul fiend gathered up all her gay garments, 


| rings, and jewels, and flung them into the seale 


with her evil actions, which instantly preponde- 

rated, and St. Michael immediately left the lady 

and her wardrobe at the devil’s disposal. 
Strutt has quoted another short story from the 


| same work, which we will add here, as throw- 


ing a little more light upon the cote-hardie. 
The eldest of two sisters was promised by 


| her father to a young knight, possessed of a 


large estate. The day was appointed for the 
gentleman to make his visit, he not having as 
yet seen cither of them, and the ladies were in- 
formed of his coming, that they might be pre- 
The affianced bride, who 
was the handsomest of the two, being desirous 


| to show her*elegant shape and slender waist to 


the best advantage, clothed herself in a eote- 
hardie, which sat very strait and close upon her, 


| without any lining or facing of far, though it 


was in winter, and exceedingly cold. The con- 
sequence was, that she appeared pale and mise- 


| rable, like one perishing with the severity of the 


weather; while her sister, who, regardless of 


| her shape, had attired herself rationally with 
| thick garments lined with fur, looked warm and 


healthy, and ruddy as a rose. The young knight 
was fascinated by her who had the least beauty 
and the most prudence, and having obtained the 
father’s consent to the change, left the mortified 
sister to shiver in single blessedness. 

The sumptuary laws passed in this reign, pro- 
hibit the wearing of furs of ermine, lettice, pure 
minivers or grey, by the wives of esquires, un- 
less they are noble themselves, or their husbands 
mayors of London, Warwick, or other free 
towns. The queen’s gentlewomen and the chief 
maiden attendant upon a princess, a duchess, or 
a countess, are likewise permitted to wear the 
richer furs. 


tid A sneieed 


Murmur at nothing; if our ills are reparable, 
it is ungrateful ; if remediless, it is vain. Buta 
Christian builds his fortitude on a better founda- 
tion than Stoicism: he is pleased with every 
thing that happens, because he knows it could 
not happen unless it had pleased God, and that 
which pleases Him must be the best. He is 
assured that no new thing can befall him, and 
that he is in the hands of a Father who will 
prove him with no affliction that resignation cat- 
not conquer, or that death cannot cure. 

It has been shrewdly said, that when men 
abuse us, we should suspect ourselves, and when 
they praise us, them. It is a rare instance of vit- 
tue to despise censure, whieh we do not deserve: 
and still more rare to despise praise, which we 
do. But that integrity that lives only on opinion, 
would starve without it; and that theatrical kind 
of virtue, whieh requires publicity for its stage, 
and an applauding world for an audience, cov 
not be depended on in the secrecy of solitude, oF 
the retirement of a desert. 
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From the Girl’s Own Book. 


CALISTHENICS.—No. 














HORIZONTAL BAR. 


The performer taking hold of the horizontal 
i, swings backward and forward until the 
wing is sufficient to admit of taking the hands 
fm the bar, each time of swinging backward 
hm it, and catching it again; but the bar 
gould be relinquished only when in the position 
scribed above. 


THE TRIANGLE. 


This is a bar of wood supported at each end 
J acord. The two cords meet together at 
hme distance above, and uniting, pass over a 

Y, So that it may be fastened at any height 
»suit the performer. For the following exer- 


_~ bar should be about the height of the 








Il. 


First, for the circle, the bar is held as in 
Jig. 14. 

The performer then steps round on the toes, 
gradually increasing in velocity, and bearing 
more on the bar. 


STOOPING FORWARD. 


The bar hanging in its natural position, the 
hands are placed upon it, and the body lowered 
forward, so that the whole weight rests upon the 
hands and the toes; but one foot may be brought 
a_ little forward, as in fig. 15. 


BENDING BACKWARD- 


From the preceding position the bar is drawn 
inwardly, the feet retain their position, and hold- 
ing firmly by the bar, the body reclines baek- 
ward to the position shown in jig. 16. 


te ee 


There are three kinds of praise, that which we 
yield, that which we lend, and that which we 
ay. Weyield it to the powerful from fear, we 
end it to the weak from interest, and we pay it 
to the deserving from gratitude. 
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A YOUNG LADY OF PARIS IN 1832. , mind is formed and moulded by the exquisite 4. 
ucation of the day, and the intercourse of polish. 
AN HISTORICAL ANECDOTE. ed society. In the fashionable boarding-school 
of which she was the pride and ornament, she 

How beautiful she is!—You must certainly | carried off all the laurels—gathered all the chap. 
know her. lets of fame. She bore away the prize of ele 

You have more than once, no doubt, on a fine | gance, of music, of dancing, of poetry, of elo 
day in July or August, between four and five in | quence, and of that magic art of speaking with 
the afternoon, mingled with the elegant crowd | the eyes and features as with the tongue ;—for, 
whom fashion entices, and a refreshing coolness | in all celebrated boarding-schools at Paris, young 
retains, within those broad vistas overshadowed | ladies are instructed in the dramatic art. 
by luxuriant foliage, which distinguish the gar- To enumerate her accomplishments in a few 
dens attached to the royal residence. words, Amanda is the prodigy of the day. She 

Or else, on a serene evening, when the azure | knows almost by heart Walter Scott, Byron, 
of the sky is gradually melting into the darker | Cooper, Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, and Lamartine, 
hue of night, your steps, heavy with the weight | Her mind has blossomed under the rays of r- 
of the day, have measured thirty times within | manticism. She has read little of Racine, no- 
the hour, the space between the Rue Lafitte and | thing of Fenelon; and her brow, encircled with 
the Rue Taitbout, amid a double row of dazzling pearls, reddens and turns aside in disgust at the 
beauties, the splendour of gas lamps, and the | uncourtly language of the * Malade Imaginaire,’ 
puffs of smoke om the cigars of our modern Ex- | But Amanda, fed with the fruitful manna of our 
quisites. In plain words, and without metaphor, | modern master-pieces, has an ear for the ingeni- 
you have walked before dinner at the Tuilleries, | ous accents of * Marion Delorme,’ and an eye for 
and in the evening on the Boulevard de Coblentz. | the modest proofs of Antony’s love. 

Well! in one or other of these smiling parter- To all these qualities of a brilliant and well- 
res of young ladies in white, of handsome young | cultivated mind, I must add, that this amiable 
coquettes, and of still beautiful mamas,—if your | creature, like all pretty women, possesses, in a 
practised eye, quick in detecting blooming coun- | supreme degree, the divine art of adorning her 
tenances and graceful forms, has examined those | person with the most exquisite taste, and of 
fascinating groups, variegated and enamelled like | heightening her beauty with the charms of the 
the flowers of May—if it has penetrated into those | most refined coquetry. And if, posessing as she 
hedge-rows of women, all adorned and all lovely | does, such irresistible attractions, such powers 
—you must have seen her. of mind, and such beauty of person, you do not 

n whom? say that she is the most perfect of unmarried 

Why, the young lady of Paris. And if you | young ladies,—then, you deserve not that the 
have stopped an instant before that youthful | fascination of hersmile, and of her soul-kindling 
figure, half grace and half sylph, solight, so airy, | eyes, as they throw a rapid glance around the 
and so elegant—whose delicate features beam | circle of her admirers, should, through chance, 
with intellect, whose smile is so fascinating, and | good fortune, absence of mind, or caprice, strike 
whose looks sparkle with wit;—if, before such | upon you. But beware, lest your heart be 
a being, your feet have seemed chained to the | caught;—I think it right to warn you. Lis- 
ground, you must have exclaimed instinctively, | ten: 

* Heavens! what a lovely creature!’ Amanda is going to be married. 

Now, such «.n expression as this is never lost. Good Heavens! you don’t say so! And to 
—It must have been heard, and the object of it |} whom? 
has blushed with pleasure.—Her still handsome Do not therefore despair. A country cousin, 
mother has siniled, whilst her prudent and care- | to whom she is betrothed, is coming to Paris to 
ful aunt, always onthe alert, has suddenly drawn | marry her. 
over the beautiful shoulders of the thoughtless Ah! 
girl, the waving and fugitive Barege handker- Yes, a young man of provincial simplicity. — 
chief, under which a zephyr was at play. He is even now most probably on the high road © 

This young lady is an angel, a fairy, a being | to felicity, in the mail-coach. 
made up of loveliness. See the wit, and play- Oh! plague—what a pity! Does he 
fulness, and intellect, which sparkle from under | come from Gonesse or Pontoise ? 
her long silken eye-lashes! She counts but You are not very wide of the mark—he comes 
seventeen summers, and has all their charms.— | from Avallon. 

—You could not, in your dreams, fancy a more Happy cousin! 

lovely being; and if you will promise to be pru- Eh! what! But perhaps you expect to 

dent, I will tell you her name but do not be- | see a Damolet? Are there any sueh now! Do 

tray me.———They call her Amanda! not fancy either that he is a hero from the new 
he is still unmarried. manufactory—a brawny, handsome, dangerous 

Ah! there you are, ready to throw yourself at | young fellow, with red hair, and a somewhat pale 
the feet of her charming mother, and determined cengieaten, swearing by St. Christopher and 
to solicit the influence of her aunt. Wait a lit- | by’r Lady!—who never enters your house but 
tle; you have not admired half her charms. You | through the window, in preference to the door, 
have only yet seen her elegant figure, her beauti- | and that always sword in hand, and without el- 
fal countenance, her intellectual look, and her | ther guide or candle, groping his way as he cam, 
taste in dress. You have much moreto see. A | and trusting to the friendly light of the pale and 
Young Lady of Paris has an infinity of other at- | gentle moonbeam to direct him between destiny 
tractions ! and fatality, in his search of an ideal being, 

Amanda is a cut and polished diamond. Her | of a bright star, of a nullity, of an abyss, of 
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3 wife—of a being to be tied for ever to his ex- 
' 


Such is not generally the character of the citi- 
yns of Avallon; nor is it individually that of 
Amanda’s betrothed. The country cousin bears 
not a hunting-horn upon his shoulder, like Her- 
sani; neither does he carry a trusty knife in his 

ket, like Antony; moreover—for we must, 
alas! make a full confession—he is neither an 
illegitimate nor a vagabond. He is a simple, 
candid, honest, and well-bred young man, who 
knew his father and respected his mother. He is 
gifted with little wit, but with much good sense; 
has a round and smiling countenance, shaves 
himself close up to the ears, has had an excel- 
eat provincial education, possesses classic lore 
een unto rhetoric, reveres Boileau, bows with 
tat the name of Corneille, admires * An- 
domaque,’ and quotes the * Qu’il mourut,’ with- 
at observing that people smile at his simplicity. 
ba word, he is so unsophisticated, that he takes 
of his hat before a lady, and believes that love 
geaks and expresses itself, just as it did in the 
days of Tibullus and Ovid, by modest blushes, 
imid glances, and tender respect. The poor 
cousin is far behind the age in which he lives. 
But it must not be forgotten, that, in a provincial 
wwn, the progress of manners cannot keep pace 
vith their rapid flight in the metropolis. 

Nevertheless, to counterbalance his being a 
litle romantic, and as an excuse for being born 
inlawful wedlock, as attested by an extract from 
te baptismal register of his parish, the happy 
cusin brings with him in the mail-coach a rent- 
nll of sixty thousand francs a year, perfectly 
dasic, and arising from a noble landed inherit- 
mee;—he likewise brings a heart never be- 
fore touched, and all the pure passion of a first 
love. 

The cousin is arrived. He has been receiv- 
edlike a prince.—and a prince too who is well 
reeived. 

‘Is she not lovely?’ 

Such was the exclamation of the country cou- 
sn on his arrival—an exclamation ever on his 
lips. He spent the first day on both knees be- 
fore the beautiful Amanda, saying with emotion, 
thundred times in an hour, *‘ Heavens! how I 
lve you!” Dazzled in his simplicity and can- 
tour, by the lovely being to whom he was to be 
ited, he observed every instant, * Gracious 
Providence, how beautiful the young ladies of 

aris are, even when compared with those of 
a Y And, in sooth, the young man was 

t. 

The future son-in-law was caressed and feast- 
. The honours of his betrothed were done to 
him, just as the seller of an estate would do the 
tonours to one who came to purchase it. Such 
8 the custom at Paris,—and even to the * Good 
light!’ of this the first day, all was enchantment 
for the country cousin. 

nthe morrow, the young lady displayed her 
“complishments. Neither the linnet nor the 
lightingale ever uttered strains so melting as 
those of Amanda. On the piano, her fingers 
emed to be those of Zephyr himself hovering 
wer the keys, Noblet and Taglioni have less 
ice in their motions, less of the voluptuous 

their steps and attitudes. Lastly, no de- 
and masterly pencil ever better depicted 





upon vellum the beauty of nature. There were, 
it is true, some beauties which it would have 
pleased the fastidious taste of the cousin much 
better, had they been placed under the folds of a 
modest drapery, rather than under the eyes of a 
young lady. But he was informed that these 
things were not objected to at Paris; that they 
were to be found in all works of art; that they 
were mere objects of study, and every body was 
accustomed to them. Well! custom becomes 
law be it so! The country cousin was recon- 
ciled to the works of art and objects of study; 
and he still remained entranced. 

However, not a word was said, on that day, 
about the code of housekeeping or the duties of 
a wife. 

Next day, the weather being fine, they took a 
drive to the Bois de Boulogne. They were in 
an open carriage. The floating gauze and the 
Barege handkerchief, rounded by the gentle air 
and the speed at which they went, formed around 
Amanda’s head, a sort of Iris-scarf—a rainbow— 
a lambent glory of purple and silver. The young 
lady was transformed into a goddess. 

hirty cavaliers, young, bold, and of courtly 
bearing—with bristling hair upon their lip, and 
Gaulish beard—firm and easy upon their saddle, 
passed lightly along, turn by turn, galloping, 
prancing,. and hovering round the doors of the 
carriage. They came like valorows-knights and 
paladins to caracol around the ladies, exchange a 
word, present a flower and then carry off, amid 
the dust they raised, a nod, look, 7 smile of 
Amanda, whose eyes, heightened in brillianey by 
the animated bloom upon her cheeks, followed in 
their career the motions of the fiery destriers and 
their intrepid riders. 

‘Mama! there is the young Duke.—Speak to 
the chevalier; don’t you see him ?—How do you 
do, Arthur ?—Look, mama! see how well Alfred 
sits his horse! Ah! mama, there is the hand- 
some singer, who is so much in fashion; pray 
ask him to dinner. Apropos, Isidor, have you 
still your sorrel mare? Pay attention, aunt, the 
Baron is bowing tous. Ah! heavens! Stop, I 
beg pardon Albert, I have dropped my 
fan 

Not an Exquisite passed without receiving a 
bow and a smile from Amanda. 

‘Ho! ho!’ thought the country cousin, ‘my 
betrothed seems upon very familiar terms with a 
great many handsome young men! But perhaps 
this is another Parisian custom. We are no 
doubt too rigid in the country. Besides, she 
is so beautiful that she cannot appear without at- 
tracting geheral admiration.’ 

The poor cousin, however, became pensive-——— 
but he contined to love her;—she was so 
lovely! 

* * * * * * 

The Mama gave a ball on the following day. 

A ball at Paris! ‘When the apartments were 
lighted up, and the company arrived, the cousin 
from Avallon fancied himself in the heart of 
Olympus, and imagined he beheld the Court of 
Venus. Nevertheless, certain gentlemen in black, 
and without any appearance of linen, put in some 
degree his mythological illusion to flight; and 
he found their dress wonderfully funereal for 
such an occasion. But then Amanda!—dear, 
lovely Amanda !—she seemed a combination of 
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Flora, Aglaia, and Terpsichore—of all the Muses 
and all the Graces, under the form and features 
of a sylph, of a fairy, of an angel. She was, in 
short, a young lady of Paris, at a ball. 

All the elegant cavaliers whom they had met 
at the Bois de Boulogne, and many others be- 
sides, had long claimed their turn to dance-with 
her and each taken his inscription in numbers. 
The poor country cousin applied rather late; and 
could only obtain her promise to dance the seven- 
teenth set with him. Good Heavens! Itis a 
fact——she was engaged for every other. 

The intended bridegroom had not anticipated 
this disappointment. What! only dance with 
him once! and the seventeenth set too! 

But then, would he not see her chasser, ba- 
lancer, and execute the moulinet with the finest 
dancers at Paris ’———She was so light, so ele- 
gant, se lovely! And then one might have sup- 

, from the manner in which she lavished 

er smiles and her fascinations, that she aim- 

ed at the conquest of all the cavaliers in the 
room. 

‘The waltz, gentlemen!’ 

* The waltz!’ repeated the cousin, in surprise 
and dismay: ‘ Do people waltz at Paris? Ah! 
at least, my dear betrothed, do not, I beseech you, 
waltz with any one but me.’ 

‘Impossible, my dear cousin. I have my 
waltzing partner for the whole winter—M. Ame- 
dee ;—he is the best waltzer in Paris.’ 

The signal was given; the music struck up ; 
a narrow circle was opened with difficulty, and 


twenty pene couples started, pursued, over- 


took, and crosed each other, upon the polished 
and slippery floor ;—their motions marked by 
grace and suppleness, their steps by measured 
cadence. The eyes of the country cousin fol- 
lowed but one alone—the most beautiful, and 
the most animated :—and he had leisure to ex- 
amine how a young lady of Paris waltzes. 

Soon every couple stopped, save the fair Aman- 
da and her handsome partner, who alone remain- 
ed in thearena. The circle was enlarged for them. 
Excited by the applause of the spectators, they 
became more and more animated They seemed 
to fly round the circle, their light steps scarcely 
— upon the floor. The sylph-like Amanda 

ad tripled the time in quickness, they whirl- 
ed round and round with increased enthusiasm. 
The crowd, in wonder and delight, urged them 
on witk cries of admiration. United, pressed 
to each other, feet against feet, they seemed 
to form but one being, to have but one breath and 
one motion, so rapid and simultaneous were their 
movements, so well concerted were their steps, 
so readily did the flexible form of Amanda obey 
the nervous arm which surrounded her taper 
waist, and raised her from the ground—so obe- 
diently did she follow the indications of the hand 
which pressed her fair form, guided her forward, 
and regulated her movements——until the mo- 
ment when, palpitating, intoxicated with plea- 
sure, her cheeks flushed and her bosom heaving, 
she fell, breathless, laughing, and exhausted, in- 
to the arms of her partner, who, proud of his 
victory, bore her in triumph to her mother, amid 
the reiterated bravi of the company. The mo- 
ther’s eyes sparkled at Amanda’s success. The 
whole scene was charming, delightful, dazzling. 
——aAnd, in truth, the country cousin seemed 





——— es 


quite dazzled. He exclaimed to himself, ‘ Plague 
upon it! how well a young lady of Paris 
waltzes.” But the poor man had seen nothing 
yet; his trials were not half over. 

‘ The galopade, gentlemen!’ 

The country cousin started from the bench 
on which he was sitting he flew to the 
fair Mama, who was surrounded by a crowd of 
admirers. 

*‘ Madam, is it not a mistake? Have not my 
ears deceived me? Is the galopade really to be 
danced?” 

* Certainly, my dear cousin. The galopade is 
Amanda’s triumph ; she excels in it in a degree 
to surpass even herself: and I never take her to 
any ball that she does not dance it. It is the 
most fashionable dance this winter. You will 
see Hush—they are taking their places, 
every one is silent !—now observe. There is 
her partner—the most fashionable dancer in town 
and the only one who can at all compete with her. 
See! see! the company are applauding before- 
hand. They start! Do you hear the clappin 
of hands? How charming! how delightful! 
But, my dear cousin, pray applaud your intended 
bride.’ 

_ The country cousin made no reply; he thrust 
his hands into his breeches-pockets, and fixed his 
eyes upon the ceiling. He looked as if some- 
thing below had offended his sight, and embar- 
rassed him. I know not, in truth, what it could 
be; for the galopading couple galoped beautiful 
ly. The citizen of Avallon would have prefer- 
red seeing his betrothed figure in a minuet-—— 
and a little further from her partner. How ti- 
diculous are provincials ! Would you believe 
that he retired toa corner of the room, sulky, and 
muttering to himself,—in a very low tone, let it 
be understood,— 

* The police interferes to prevent, at the guin- 
guettes, the performance of a certain dante whose 
very name is proscribed by modesty. Is then, 
the decency which the lower orders are forced 
to maintain, banished from the higher circles of 
society—from the fashionable ball-room?’ 

It must be admitted, that this remark of the 
young pedant, smacked furiously of provincial- 
ism; but, he afterwards added, with more ap- 
pearance of good sense,—‘ But after all, it is, 
ee the custom at Paris; and if this galo- 
pade be really the fashion why—then——in 
fact——besides, a young lady of Paris dances it 
so beautifully !—However. F 

The family did not retire to bed till day-break; 
and Amanda’s country cousin and intended hus- 
band, did not find upon his pillow, dreams of 
bliss, and of flowers. Nevertheless, he was 
still in love. And the next morning, his be- 
trothed was so lovely, as she sate at her piano, 
with a small purple apron over a snow-white 
dress ! Oh! ye young ladies of Paris, how 
pretty ye are! in the morning as in the evening, 
and in the evening as in the morning! 

On the morrow, to allay the fatigues of the ball, 
they went to the play. Amusements, at Paris, 
follow each other in quick succession. . 

‘Good !’ thought the country cousin. ‘ Hi- 
therto I have had an opportunity of observing on- 
ly the grace, talents, and somewhat coquetish 
bearing of my lovely cousin..—The qualities | 
of the heart are the most essential of all.——— 
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Comedy, as I have learned at College, is the 
school of manners, and the mirror of the heart. 
—But we are going to see a drama. I pray, 
that the features of my fair betrothed may prove 
tome a mirror of her mind!’ 

The evening came. Dinner was hurried over; 
for Amanda had long evinced her impatience to 
set out. The theatre was her delight. 

The expected hour struck Let us go, Mama.’ 
—The ladies were enveloped in scarfs, 
shawls were thrown into the carriage, and the 

set out for the theatre——At length they 
rocked the temple of Thalia, just as the end of 
the overture indicated the immediate rise of the 
curtain, amid a lengthened murmur of excited 
expectation and impatience. 

t was a new piece written by an author in 
high vogue; and the plot of the drama was one 
of the master-pieces of the times. Something 
prodigious was expected. 


* * * . * 


[The plot of the drama, as may be imagined, 
is offensive to good taste, and disgusting to pure 
morals; but the interest of the ladies and the au- 
dence, is just proportioned to its offences, until, 
inthe fourth act, the boxes were deluged with 
tears, the clap —— stamping in the pit were 
ningled with the bravi in the galleries, and the un- 
dulating motion of bonnets and feathers through- 
wt the house, indicated the emotion of the la- 
ties. Three of the latter fainted; Amanda sob- 
bed, as if her heart would break. But the taste 
of our countrywomen a good deal resembles that 
of the country cousin, and they would no more 
wlerate these scenes in description than in repre- 
sentation. } 

* * 7 o * 

The fifth act was a general confusion, an inex- 
ticable medley of immoralities. Fathers, mo- 
ters, husbands, wives, daughters, sons-in-law, 
thildren, friends, neighbours, servants, everybo- 
ty, I believe, even to the prompter, seemed mix- 
dup in the plot. The house was near falling 
ppieces under the thunder of applause. The 
monstrous delirium of these wild passions, of 
these hideous saturnalia of debauchery, together 
vith the expression upon the plastered faces of 
the actors, was communicated to the shuddering 
ud convulsed features of the females, of all ages, 
@ *ho formed part of the audience—to young girls, 

ud mothers, and wives, and betrothed virgins. 
@ ‘ulf the audience was in strong delirium—the 
 %her half was stupified. The lovely mouth of 
Amanda, still adorned with the graces and 

s of extreme youth was distorted by ner- 
Yous contraction; her eyes, so exquisitely beau- 
ful in their young and virgin loveliness, were 
wfused with tears; and her palpitating bosom 
vhich an innocent affection had perhaps never 
vamed, was now heaving under the burning im- 
wessions of vice, represented in all its aakedness 
tpon the stage. 
_Atlength, all eyes were wiped dry, all emo- 
ton suppressed, and every fair form enveloped 
Mashawl. The drama was terminated. 

‘Oh! mama! how interesting is this play! 
vist power! what strength of woman’s love! 

tue to nature! Only see how I 
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* You see, my young cousin,’ said the mama, 
‘ what a nervous and excitable creature Amanda 
is! what sensibility she evinces! Poor Aman- 


ms she understands all these feelings—don’t you, 
ove ?” 

‘Dear mama, what a delightful evening we 
have spent! We mustsee this play again!’ . 


Next morning the country cousin did not make 
his appearance at breakfast. 

* Oh! he is asleep———Go to his room, Joseph, 
and call him.’ > 

‘Madam,’ said the servent, returning, ‘ the 
door was open, and upon the table was this 
letter’ 7 

* And himself?’ 

But the letter contained an answer to this 
question. The country cousin had renounced 
the hand of the fair Amanda, and was already on 
the road to Avallon. 

‘ The impertinent fellow !’ 

‘Oh! dear mother, don’t be angry. He is a 
poor fool. Don’t be afraid that I shall ever be 
at a loss for a husband.’ 

‘I have no fear on that score, truly———You 
are so beautiful, dear Amanda !” - 

The same evening the fair mother took her 
daughter to see————one more ! 


AB Bee 
JOHNSONIANA, 


BEAUTY. 


NO. IV. 


“* We recommend the care of their nobler part 
-to women, and tell them how little addition is 
made, y all their arts, to the graces of the 
mind. But, when was it known that female 
goodness or knowledge was able to attract that 
officiousness, or inspire that ardour which beauty 
produces, wherever it appears? 

‘The bloom and softness of the female sex aré 
not to be expected among the lower classes of 
life, whose faces are exposed to the radeness of 
the climate, and whose features are sometimes 
eontracted by want, and sometimes hardened by 
blasts. Supreme beauty is seldom found in cot- 
tages, or work-shops, even where no real hard- 
ships are suffered. To expand the human face 
to its full perfection, it seems necessary that the 
mind should co-operate, by placidness of con- 
tent, or consciousness of superiority.” 


BUSTLERS. 


“There is a kind of men who may be classed 
under the name of bustlers, whose business keeps 
them in perpetual motion, yet whose motion 
always eludes their business—who are always to 
do what they never do—who cannot stand still, 
because they are wanted in another place—and 
who are wanted in many places, because they 
can stay in none.” 


COMPLAISANCE. 


“ The universal axiom in which all complai- 
sance is included, and from which flow all the 
formalities which custom has established in 
civilized nations, is :—‘ That no man should give 
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any preference to himself;’—a rule so compre- 
hensive and certain, that perhaps it is not easy 
for the mind to extend an incivility, without sup- 
posing it to be broken. 

“ There are, indeed, in every place, some par- 
ticular modes of the ceremonial part of good 
breeding, which, being arbitrary and accidental, 
can be learned only by habitude and conversa- 
tion. Such are the forms of salutation, the dif- 
ferent gradations of reverence, and all the ad- 
justments of place and precedence. These, how- 
ever, may be violated without offence, if it be 
sufficiently evident that neither malice nor pride 
contributed to the faiilare;—but will not atone, 
however rigidly observed, for the tumour of 
insolence, or petulance of contempt.” 


CHARITY. 


* To do the best can seldom be the lot of man; 
it is sufficient if, when opportunities are pre- 
sented, he is ready to do good. How little vir- 
tue could be practised, if beneficence were to 
wait always for the most proper objects, and the 
noblest occasions :—occasions that may never 
happen, and objects that may never be found !” 


CUSTOM. 


“To advise a man unaccustomed to the eyes of 
the multitude, to mount a tribunal without per- 
turbation ; to tell him, whose life has passed in 
the shades of contemplation, that he must not be 
disconcerted or perplexed, in receiving and re- 
turning the compliments of a splendid assembly, 
is to advise an inhabitant of Brazil, or Sumatra, 
not to shiver at an English winter; or him who 
has always lived upon a plain, to look from a 
precipice without emotion. It is to suppose cus- 
tom instantaneously controllable by reason, and 
to endeavour to communicate by precept, that 
which only time and habit can bestow.” 


COMPLAINT. 


“The usual fortune of complaint, is, to excite 
contempt more than pity.” 


CHOICE. 


“The causes of good and evil are so various 
and uncertain, so often entangled with each 
other, so diversified by various relations, and so 
much subject to accidents which cannot be fore- 
seen, that he who would fix his condition upon 
incontestable reasons of preference, must live 
and die inquiring and deliberating.” 

CURIOSITY. 

“ Curiosity is one of the permanent and certain 
eharacteristics of a vigorous intellect. Every ad- 
vance into knowledge, opens new prospects, and 
produces new incitements to further progress.” 


COURAGE. 


“Personal courage is the quality of highest 
esteem among a warlike and uncivilized people ; 
and, with the ostentatious display of courage, 
are closely connected promptitude of offence, and 
quickness of resentment.” 











Written for the Lady’s Book. 
LOOK NOT ON WINE. 


Look not on wine when it is red, when it giveth its 


colour to the cup, for in the end it biteth like a ser. 
pent and singeth 


like an adder. 


Look not on wine, although the cup 
Be crimsoned with its ruby stain ; 
Look not—'tis filled with wormwood up, 
And blood and burning tears and pain. 
Its flush is as the red bolt’s glow, 
Lighting the paths of death and woe. 


Look not on wine ! Circean spell 

Is breathed upon the purple grape, 
Changing to phantoms horrible, 

The godlike mind—the godlike shape— 
And dooming with its poisonous breath 
The soul to everlasting death. 


Look not on wine ! its rainbow glow 
Reflected is from falling tears ; 
But, ah! it is no Peaceful bow 
Of promise in life’s storms and fears ; 
But isa messenger of wrath, 
A fiery meteor on life’s path. 


8 OB Bere — 


A FRAGMENT. 


She comes in vision as she came 

When heavenly beauty filled her frame— 
When in a mould of mortal birth, 
Heaven flung its charms o’er those of earth. 
But, oh! it is in midnight dreams 

That I behold those radiant gleams 

Of vanished brightness come and go, 
Like sunshine on the mountain snow. 
Her quivering lips may not unrol 

The hidden transports of her soul ; 

But straight before my tranced eye 

She stands, a vision of the sky— 

A child of Heaven, that may not brook 
The ardour of a waking look. 


—_=_ oo 


THE UNWEDDED ONE. 
BY JOHN FRANCIS. 


It’s very pleasant, certainly, 

To laugh, and smile, and talk ; 
And I must say, by night or day, 

I love a lonely walk ; . 
And flirting, oh! Elove to flirt ; 

And dancing’s very pleasant: 
And how I dote on singing, too, 

When but the loved is present ! 
One looks so very plaintively, 

While warbling forth ‘* We met ;” 
But what, alas! oh! what’s the use ? 

T am not married yet! 


What is the aim of all our lives ” 
A settlement and marriage : 
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- 
Some people think they can’t, but Z 
Would do without a carriage. 
Oh, Hymen! god of endless joy ; 
Oh, Hymen! god of bliss ! 
It’s really very, very hard, 
That I am still a-“miss.” 
My heart is filled with bitter sighs, 
My gown with tears is wet: 
In vain I sigh—In vain I ery ; 
I,am not married yet! 


And why not? shame upon the age, 
Poor ! avaricious ! mean ! 

J would not wed for paltry gold ; 
No! not to be a queen. 

Yet ye ** creation’s lords” look down 
On us—because we’re poor ; 

And coldly pass the landless by ; 
It’s not my fault, I’m sure ! 

Cold-hearted are ye all—a base 
And mercenary set : 

But flatter not yourselves, for I— 
I will be married yet ! 


ee 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


To the Patrons of the Lady’s Book. 

My very kind friends! No doubt you will be sur- 
mized, though I trust not offended, at this unusual 
node of addressing you; but, as I have a favour to 
uk, I thought it best to lay aside the stiffness of edi- 
orial intercourse, and apply to you familiarly, in my 
wo proper person. I am about to engage ina new 
aterprize, and I want your assistance. By an adver- 
isment on the cover of this number, you will see 
tat in conjunction with two of my friends, I intend to 
mmenee the publication of a weekly family News 
mper. As this undertaking is projected on the most 
iberal seale, I am anxious to secure for it all the su 
prt I can, and to whom can I apply with more oon 
tence than to those who have for years bestowed on 
ue a most generous patronage. 

The gentlemen united with me in the Saturday News 
0 our paper will be called—are both of them am- 
jly qualified. Mr. Neal is a delightful and entertain- 
tg writer—full of point, humour, wit and sense 
~and Alderman McMichael is extensively known, 
troughout this community, by a terse and vigorous 
tyle of composition, and a shrewd, ready and dis- 
timinating judgment. Both these gentlemen have 
ken, at different periods, favourably connected with 
te most popular periodicals of this city; and, from 
lag aequaintance, they are thoroughly familiar with 
tte business in which they are about to embark. As 
© myself, I have of course nothing to say. ‘he man- 
“rin which I have discharged my duties as a pub- 
lisher must speak for me. 

The Saturday Vews will be of the largest class. 
twill be prepared expressly with a view to its use- 
filaess in the domestic circle: while at the same 
ime it will keep pace with the intellectual advance 
fthe age. Its columns will be filled with the various 
ranches of general literature—Tales, Essays, Poems, 
Criticisms, &e.—interesting information, late intelli- 
fence and the like. The original departments of the 
Mper will be enriched by contributions from our 
‘nent writers, many of whom take a personal in- 
®rest in the success of the enterprize, and will aid 
ef every means in their power. A gentleman of 

lant talent, residing at the seat of the General 
ent, will regularly correspond with the 

News; and it is cupented dhat in alittle while an 
&tensive F n correspondence will be establish- 
ed, Knowing the facilities we have at command, I 





pledge myself that it shall not suffer by comparison 
with any similar paper. 

‘The Saturday News will be entirely distinct from 
The Lady’s Book, and every other publication. Its 
contents will be p exclusively for itself, and 
no part of them will be used for any other purpose. 
I mention this to prevent the idea that it may contain 
matter previously employed elsewhere, and that such 
of my present subscribers as may be disposed to 
patronize the new paper, need entertain no apprehen- 
sion that, in doing so, they will receive in a different 
form what they have id for. 

The publication of The News will be commenced 
in July. It is delayed until that time, partly in order 
to complete the ample arrai which will be 
required, and partly becauge it is a convenient season 
for the commencement of subscriptians. Meantime, 
all orders addressed to me will be scrupulously at- 
tended to. 

As I feel a strong confidence that the proposed 
publication will be inferior in nothing to its contem- 
poraries, and may present some attractive features 
not common to others, [ earnestly solicit the aid of 
my friends, in extending its circulation. 


Very respectfull 
%* 1. A. GODEY. 


P. S. The price will be two dollars per annum, 
payable in advance. 


In answer to the letter from Trenton, Tenn. we 
have only to say that the names of our agents are 
published occasionally on the cover of our Book, and 
we will recognize no payments made to persons 
whose names do not appear there. 

A tinted note with medallion seal, has been_re- 
ceived ; arid the fair writer wishes to know on which 
side of a lady it is proper for a gentleman to ride. 
We answer :—On the left side. ‘he innovation of 
the custom comes from England, introduced no doubt 
by those accustomed to ride there. In that country, 
the method of driving is to keep to the left. 
course, there it is proper for a gentleman to be on the 
right side of the lady. In this country, we take the 
right for convenience sake—which, in passing, renders 
the left side correct;—besides, is it not nearest the 
lady’s heart? 


Did we think it?—Notwithstanding our ‘ Mild as 
the moonbeams” hint to some of our absent friends, 
we have again had cause to charge our man of the 
Quill to make out sundry accounts and send by mail 
to those who ‘‘though forgetting, are not forgot.” No- 
body will thank us, but that revered gentleman so often 

? 


mentioned, ‘*My Uncle Samuel.” His treasurey 
will feel the benefit of it, as all our duns are sent by 
mail. Why cause us this di ble task—our aver- 
sion! So much so, that we never do it until our m - 
bag calls out to us in a voice potential—M. T. 
Many of our patrons of this year have promised to 
send on by private conveyance in the fall—and we 
have no doubt but they will do it—if they think of it 

One great evil in the periodical business is the un- 
kind manner of stopping subseriptions. A subscriber, 
intending to stop at the end of twelve months, will 
not give us notice until after having received one or 
two numbers over the time. This is felt seriously by 
the publisher, as it occasions a loss of the early num- 
bers of a volume, and prevents entire sets being 
formed. Owing to the ir arity of the mails, we 
are frequently called upon to supply deficiences, 
which we never refuse, when we have the numbers— 
most of our subscribers and exchanges ores | some 
one or two numbers over the usual twelve. By-the- 
way, our friends of the press do not notice that we 
have, in several late numbers, given nearly one-half 
original matter. Have we done aught that looks un- 
gracious in their eyes? 

The engravings in our present number will be found 
on examination very creditable specimens of the arts, 
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The Tight Shoe, and the Title Page, are both cut on 
steel ; and confer t praise on the gentlemen by 
whom they have respectively executed. The 
story and illustrating the former, for 
which we are indebted to our attentive correspondent, 
WN. C. Brooks, Esq. furnishes another evidence of the 
versatility of that gentleman’s talents, and will, we 
are sure, be read with high gratification. 

The wood engravings which we furnish this month, 
are interesting and meritorious, ‘The former repre- 
sents a section of the celebrated Lake of Geneva, with 
William Tell’s Chapel in the foreground. 


‘In topographical subjects, one-half of the interest 
arises from their historicab associations, where such 


exist; and the taste and feeling of an artist are evin- 
ceed in his selection of points which shall combine pic- 
turesque effect with the intellectual gratification de- 
rived from the contemplation of the place hallowed 
by great and virtuous deeds. Who that thinks of the 
Leman Lake does not at once mentally recur to the 
ennobling scene that accompaniedthe bold resumption 
of Helvetic independence, and the expulsion of the 
Austrian oppressors? Who has not longed to— 


—hail the chapel—hail the platform wild, 
Where Text directed the avenging dart 
With well-strung arn, that first preserved his child, 
Then winged the arrow to the tyrant’s heart ! 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. 


The painter of this picture gratifies the wish of the 
aspirant. The simple edifice known as ‘* William 
Tell’s Chapel,” and its rocky basement, forms the 
principal object. Apparently embraced ina thick sa- 
cred grove to landward, it stands out brightly and 
firmly from the masses of foliage and from the moun- 
tain heights which surround it. The receding eleva- 
tions, the ** Alps on Alps,” which rise and almost fill 
the back-ground, pte» convey the idea of dis- 
tance and magnitude. The waters of the quiet lake 
lie spread out in the front, enlivened by passage—or 
pleasure-boats, whose inmates by their actions dénote 
their own interest, and claim the attention of the ob- 
server to the revered object before which they are 


moving. 

The lake of Geneva—one of the most celebrated in 
Europe—extends in the form of a crescent between 
Switzerland and Savoy, and occupies part of the great 
valley which separates the Alps from the Jura ridge. 
Its length along the north or Swiss shore is fifty miles; 
on the side of Savoy forty-two ; its greatest breadth 
is ten miles, and its greatest depth about one thou- 
sand feet. In summer itstributary streams, of which 
by far the largest is the Rhone, are swelled by the 
melting of the snows, and cause a rise of several feet 
in the water of the lake. It is observed also to have 
an alternation of rise and fall in stormy weather, 
sometimes for several hours together, owing perhaps 
to the influence of electrical clouds. It is never known 
to be frozen, and its water is beautifully clear, except 
at the influx of the muddy current of theRhone. The 
scenery all around is most magnificent, the north side 
being fertile and beautifully diversified, whilst the 
south side rises gradually until its mountains form the 
highest of the Alpine range.’ 


The other isa side view of Mr. Eckstein’s Paper 
Mill at Manayunk. This populous and thrifty vil- 
ieee situated on the Schtiylkill about seven miles from 

iladelphia, possesses many objects of interest. The 
canal passing along its western front furnishes an am- 
Ee water-power, which is distributed to a large num- 

of extensive Mills of different descriptions.— 
Among them the Paper Mill illustrated in our pic- 
ture is pre-eminent for the picturesque site it occupies 
—the tasteful decorations of the adjoining grounds— 
the admirable arrangement of the interior economy, 
and the scrupulous cleanliness observed with regard 
to every thing connected with it. The proprietor, 
Mr. Eckstein, who has acquired a large fortune by 
his devoted industry, is very widely engaged in the 





manufacture of paper, ahd supplies a large port 
the market with that article. 


Since our last, R. P. Smith’s book has been pub- 
lished. It fully merits the favourable ion we 
bespoke for it. The Actress of Padua is a free 
translation of a drama by Victor Hugo, and exhibits 
the striking points--merits and defects—of that au- 
thor’s very peculiar style. The other contents of the 
book are tales and sketches, some of which have al- 
ready"been published in different periodicals, and se. 
veral which have not hitherto appeared in print. The 
Tale of Hard Scrabble, which we have copied, is a 
tolerably fair specimen of Mr. Smith’s humourous 
power. It is sketchy, brief and agreeable, and hasa 
vein of drollery running through it, which is quite 
irresistible. The characters, = sely exag- 
gerated, are drawn with considerable truth and foree, 
and many will remember their living originals. In 
the pathetic Mr. S. is no less successful. The Pau- 
per’s Dog, the a Tale, and one or two of 
a similar kind, are real gems in their way. Al 
ther these two volumes may be perused with sati 
tion by every body, and they will form a valuable addi- 
tion to our stock of summer literature. 


The popular edition of Marryatt’s novels is now 
complete, and the whole series will be furnished to 
subscribers for ‘Ihree Dollars. Immediately on the 
receipt of the money the work will be furnished by 
mail, to any direction. 


Carey, Lea & Blanchard announce an Annual, in 
preparation for 1837, to be edited by Willis Gaylord 
Clark. No better selection could have been made. 
Mr. Clark is not only an excellent poet and a vigor- 
ous prose-writer himself, but his cultivated taste is 
ample guaranty that no contribution will be admitted 
which has not the stamp of merit. 


The proposed publication of Bulwer’s Novels will 
be commenced in July, in a style corresponding to 
the edition of Marryatt’s. Numerous orders have 
already been received ; and it is a a 
ed to those wishing to subscribe, that they shall apply 
as soon as convenient, as the number of the first im- 
pressions will be limited. 


We are impatient to hear from our friend, Mare 
Smeton. What has become of his promised article’ 
He will understand us. . 

Our correspondent, Kats, defends her sex with 
all becoming grace, and we think has fairly gained 
the advantage in the argument. Our readers vill 
receive with the pleasure we have, the annunciation 
that she is about to write a sentimental tale. Do, 
dear girl, and let us print it. 


The Weods have left us, and theatricals are at & 
low ebb—W allack has been Richardizing at the Areh, 
and Hill at the Walnut. The latter has given way © 
Jim Crow. 


It is as well to mention that The Pacha of Many 
Tales, published in the uniform edition of Marryatt, 
is the only complete copy of the work yet published 
in this country. 


“An Enquirer” is informed that we did publish the 
story of ‘* The Little Black Porter,” in the first vo- 
Jume of our work, and it is the same that was drama- 
tized for the Walnut Street Theatre. The stories 
published in our book, have had singular luck, if it 
may be so called, in being dramatized. The follow- 
ing, all originally published in this country, In Our 
work, have been rendered into dramatic form:—~ 
The Little Black Porter—The Mathematician—The 
Dillosk Girl—The Gentleman in Black—and The 
Braintrees. ‘Ihe Ward,” which we published 9% 
a drama, was afterwards played at one of our 
theatres. 
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_ & wommes ova, 


AS SUNG BY MRS. ROWBOTHAM, IN THE 


WEPT OF THE WISH-TON-WISH, 


ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE, BY 


B. CROSS. 


Published by permission of the proprietor, Mr. George Willig. 


A mother’s love, a mother’s love, The dew that falle 


life, When life is most like Eden’s grove, 


life: Our earliest joy, Our latest thought, © Where’er we rove, 
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* pove, Thou only 


love, Thou off good 


love, 


a piacere. 


good of earth un - - bought, 


of earth unbought, 


We think of thee, a mother’s 


—. 


We think of | thee, 


a mother’s 


A mother’s love, 


love. 





RECEIPTS. 


Raspberry Syrup. 


Mix half a pint of white wine vinegar with a 
pound of raspberries a little mashed, in a well 
lazed pan, and set it in a cool place for twenty- 
our hours. Then run the liquid through a hair 
sieve, but without any forcible pressure, to three 
quarters of a pound of powdered loaf sugar; and 
when, the sugar is all dissolved, just boil it up, 
over a stove or other clear fire ; and keep stirring 
it, when taken off, till quite cold. Bottle it, and 
keep it in a cool place. ‘The raspberries, after 
the ti uid is run off, make excellent jam, with 
the addition of about half a pound of powdered 
loaf sugar to a pound of the fruit. 


Little Plum Cakes. 


Sirr a pound and a half of well dried flour 
and add to it three quarters of a pound of pow- 





dered loaf sugar, half a grated nutmeg, and a 
little salt. Break well into the flour, &c. a pound 
of butter, by very small bits at a time; then wet 
it with the yolks of two or three eggs and three 
or four table-spoonfuls of rose water. When 
it is mixed up so as to form a good paste, add 
three-quarters of a pound of fine currants nicel 
washed and dried, make the whole up into small 
cakes, lay them on floured tin plates, and bake 
them in a quick oven. A very good Jarge plum 
cake may be made in the same manner. 


Peach and Apricot Waters, 


Both these waters, as well as those of several 
other fruits, are readily made by mixing two or 
three table-spoonsful of the — jams with 
a few blanched and_ pounded bitter almonds, 
lemon juice, cold spring water, and powdered 
loaf-sugar, to palate. On being run through a 
po sieve, these waters are immediately fit to 

rink, 
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A Mother’s Love, - - - 
Advice to a Daughter, - - 
A Lapsus Lingue.— Original, - 
A Young Family, by Henry Neele, 
A Bite, - = © © 
AStriking and Beautiful Emblem of Immortality, 45 
Alice.— Original, - - © -£ * 69 
A Scene from Timaroo—Original, 113 
An Elegy—Original,’ - - as es 173 
A Sketch, by Miss Mary E. Macmichael— 
Original, oe. 6 °* 
AChapter from My Old Diary, by Miss a 
E. Macmichael—Original, - - 
A Scolding—Orignal, * <= © -« 
A Tale of Hard Scrabble, by R. Penn Smith, 

Esq.” - = 2 © -& 
Altered Affections -  «¢§ St 
A Young Lady of Pavis in 1839, - 
A Fragment, 


« - 


B. 


Bogmehy of Henry Neele, - - 
of M. G. Lewis, - - 
of Shelley, e =. « 
of Samuel Rogers, - - 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
of Alexander Pope, - - 
of Anna Letitia Barbauld, - 
of Samuel Johnson, - - 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 


Cc. 


Caroline Williams and her Lovers, - - 

Count Rodolph’s Heir, by Hon. Mrs. Norton, 

Clara Lawson, by N. C. —n 
(Ilustrated,) - - - - 

Chapter on Female a - = 

Calisthenics, ( I/ustrated,) ‘- - 

Case of Real Distress, x £* 28 


D. 


4 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Domestic Duties, 
Disraeli, - - 
Daniel O'Rourke, 
E. 
Editor’s Loa - - 48,95, 141, 191, 238, 282 
Early Marriage oe a a 59 


Embroidery, 1 ( inpaed 5, 174 
Eckstein’s Mills at Manayunk, ( I/iustrated, ) 255, 282 


F. 


Friendship, © - - - - 4 
Female Costume, (uatrted, ) 5,68,125 ,160,212,275 
Female Piety, - - _—. 2 26 





Formation of Character, - 

Fragment, by Miss C. Gooch—Original, 

Fac Simile of Napoleon’s Writing, - 
Do. of Distinguished Individuals, 
Do. of Franklin’s Writing, - 


G. 


Gallery of Portraits, - 32, 85, 168, 182, 183, 234 


H. 


How to Shake off Trouble, 


Hypocrisy, - - - 
Horace Leslie, - - 


L 


Impressions of an Invalid in Reme.— Original, 
Insurance and Assurance, - - «= « 


L. 


Love, - 

Lines ona ute Lady, ~ Dr. ro A. Worrall, 
Lawrence Bayley’s Temptation, - - « 
Lines from an Unwritten Journal.— Original, 
Lines for the Lady’s Book—Original, - <- 
Look not on Wine—Original, -« - « 


M. 


Madeline, by Mare Smeton— Original, - 8 
y Own, (Set to Music.) - - -« 46 
Mariar Lyle, by Miss — E. Baamatheiies,. 
Original, - - 7 
Mr. Johnson’s Voyage om England to France, 
Musings—Original, - -+ -+ «- -« 
Mona Water, by Mrs. Norton, - - ~~ 


125 
129 
236 
254 


N. 
Ned Sheehy’s Excuse, 


Oo. 


On Letter Writing, eee aes ) - 57 
Ode—Original, - - a. ae 60 
Oh! Beautiful Rhine, (Set to Music,) - 237 
Obadiah Leatherby— Original, by N. C. eRe 

A. M., Illustrated, oe '% 


P. 


Philadelphia Fashions, (Illustrated, ) 
Personal Beauty, 


Prior Anselm’s Lute, 
Peeping into Futurity, by Miss C. Gooch— 
Original, . & “Se oe 








Q 
Queens of Europe, ( Ilustrated, ) 
R. 


47, 94, 143, 188, 240, 286 
183 


Receipts, - - - 
Rules for Hygiene, . - 


Ss. 


Sound Logic, a - - 26 
Stray Reminiscences— Original, — 37 
Song of Captivity, - - - 60 

Signification of some of the most ot Chris- 
tian Names, .- - - - 88, 144 
104 


Song, 

Scene on the Kentucky, - ©, .2#*f = 159 
as «.. = 2 o- © 
Scripture Antena, by NIE Brooks, . M. 

165 
189 


265 


Original, 
Still so gently aw me Stealing, (Set to Mic) 
Squire Harbottle, . ° 


T. 


The Folly of Anticipating Troubles, - 7 
The Anthologia of Selected Poetry, - 201 
The Melmoth Family, - - - 9 
The Tomb-Stone, - - - - 19 
The Fair Orphan—Original, - = - 27 
The Betrayed, - - - - ib. 
The Hungarian Princess, by N. c. Brooks, 

A. M.—Original, (Illustrated,) - - 49 
The Consul’s Daughter, by D'Israeli, - - 7 
Times as they were, and Times as they are, 

by Miss Mary E. Macmichael— Original, 88 
The Father's Tale, - - “mae - 91 





The Sweet pre ates (Set to Music,)" 


The Proposal, - - 

The Last of the ay ° -~* ° -« 

The Stadent.— Oriyinal, -/ o 

The Lone wane by Miss Cc. oak 
Ori 

The Young Artist, by Mare Smetoo—Original, 

The Heiress with the Pretty -- - 

The Spectacles, - - = - 

The Cruise, 7 ° 

The Return Visite—Origna - 

The Gipsey, - 

*T is Fancy’s Sketch, by Miss C. Gooch— 
Original, - 2-2 - 

The Brigand’s Child, - - 

The Daughter, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, 

The Unwedded One, - + «+ « 


Ve 
Vagaries, by John Jones—Original, 


Ww. 


Words, - - - . - - 
Woman, - - - e e a 
Withered Leaf, - - «© -«- -« 
Woman’s Love, - - “= - 
Woman’s Revenge, by Miss Mary E. Mac- 
michael— Original, - 2° - 
William Tell’s Chapel, (Iilusirated, ) 


¥. 


Yon Abbey Bell, so Full and seas 
(Set to Music, ) - - ° 


et ee 


EMBELLPSHMENTS, 


eee g Fashions, - 
Queens of Europe, - . 
Female Costumes, : ‘ 
Portrait of Henry Neele, - 
of D'Israeli, - 
of M. G. Lewis, ° 
of Percy B. Shelley, - 
of Captain Marryatt, - 
of Samuel Rogers, - 
of S. T. ria - 
of Alexander P. - 
of Anna Letitia uld; 
of Samuel Johnson; - 
. of R. ; Brinaiey Sheriden, 

The tf P whe” 
ian rineess, “ 

The Hungarian Letter Writi 


ng, 
Fac Simile of the Writing of sapiorn Bonaparte, 


The Rustic Toilet, ° ° 
Embroidery, 
Fac Similies, ° . 
Illustrations of Calesthenics, ‘ ‘ 
Fae Simile of the oe of Benj. Franklin, 
Wm. Tell’s Chapel, 

The Tight Shoe, 

Eckstein’s Paper Mill at Manayunk, 


- 2 © 1%, 193 
5, 68, 125, 160, 212, 275 
- : 32 


92, 142, 189, 237, 285 


.« 6 . 

oe ten © Getta ss co * Os 
' 

ee Cee t® tee ee ge F Be 


46, 92 
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